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Among all the Christmas Gifts that are both 
beautiful and useful, one cannot be chosen that 
will provide more immediate and lasting happiness 
than a year’s subscription to The Youth’s Companion. 


The Best Gift from a Teacher to a Pupil. 
The Most Helpful Gift to the Young and Ambitious. 
The Choicest Gift of All from a Friend to a Friend. 


A YEAR’S VOLUME of The Companion is a library of the most enter-  :: 

taining and inspiring stories, and an encyclopedia of useful knowledge .. 
imparted in a popular, fascinating way by the most distinguished of living 
scholars, men of science, soldiers, sailors and statesmen. The character of 
the paper’s contents from week to week is indicated by the following partial 
list of the principal stories and articles engaged for *»# *% *% % % # & 
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is Helpful Articles. Delightful Stories. A 
A The Little Demons of War, . Hon. John D. Long The Parshliey Celebration, ‘ Sarah Orne Jewett &< 
7 The Story of a Story, . . . Edward E. Hale How | Went to the Mines, . . . Bret Harte ; 
ar Editor and Contributors, . J ; James Payn Sereny Maria at School, ° - Mary E. Wilkins 
: Opportunities for Young Explorers, Sir C. Markham A Pocketful of Money, . ° W. D. Howells ~& 
} )} ] Authors and Animals, r ‘ 3 Andrew Lang The Agricultural Strike, . ; ‘ . Charles Lush re 
a3 The Growing Child, . ‘ . Dr. Mary PB. Jacobi Fifty Years with a Menagerie, ‘ é Dan Rice (4 
<3 Where Living is Cheapest, Hon. Carroll D. Wright For Life and Liberty, a Pe . Henry M. Stanley a 
y Mrs. Stowe as a Mother, . ‘ . Susan M. Stowe Police Spies in Russia, . 7 . Poultney Bigelow y 
The Boy with a Voice, . ‘ . David Bispham The Wolf and the Wheelbarrow, Frank R. Stockton 
in the South, ° . ‘ . Thomas Nelson Page An Inland Armor-Clad,_. - Charles Adams Sarah Orne Jewett. 


These are but a handful out of more than two hundred Articles and Stories that will be contributed to the fifty-two 
issues of the 1899 volume by the most entertaining writers of two continents. 

In addition to The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of the New Year, the new subscriber will receive, FREE, 
the remaining issues for 1898, and the publishers’ Special Gift, 
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< The Companion Calendar for 1899. 

tals This Calendar is the most beautiful one ever presented to Companion readers. It is in WA 
7 F three panels which when unfolded disclose exquisite reproductions of three original paintings, 
A portraying the ‘‘ Ideal American Girl.’’ The colors in which these panels are lithographed 


preserve the softest tones as well as the most brilliant shades of the originals. The Calendar is 
so designed that no printing whatever appears on the panels, and when the year is ended 
it can be made a permanent household ornament. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will send $1.75 at once, mentioning this paper or cutting 
out and enclosing this slip, will receive The Companion every 
week from the time of subscriotion until January, 1900, including the Beautiful Doubie 
Holiday Numbers, and the exquisite Companion Calendar, with designs in twelve colors, 
enclosed in a border of raised gold. HG 178 
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Send for Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies. 


5 THE YOUTH’S pcienainaianad 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER—FORTY PAGES AND AN ILLUMINATED 
COVER—PRICE, 25 CENTS 


New York City, DECEMBER 17, 1898 


Terms: $4 00 a Year, in Advance 


free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
New York City: Franklin Square 
London: 45 Albemarle Street, W. 


CONTENTS OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


STORIES. 
The Great Staircase at Landover Hall. By Frank R. Stockton. 
Illustrated in Colors by ALBERT E. STexner. 
The Amalgamated Brotherhood of Spooks. By Joux Kenprick 
Illustrated by G. VERBEEK. 
A Spanish MoneyJar. By Usezetaun Burrerworrs. 
trated by Henry McCanrer. 
the Klondike. 
Illustration by the Author, 


Bangs 
Ilus- 
Christmas in By Tappan Apney.  Full-Page 
SUPPLEMENT IN COLORS. 

None. By Howarp Py e. 


A DOUBLE-PAGE 


Small Game Better than 


FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Christmas Box from Home. By W. A. Rogers. 
Vorning—The Challenge. By Pever S. NEwet, 
The Hero of the Oc By Rostna Emmet Suerwoop. 
|, in Puerto Rivo—A Cock- Fight at Caguas. By 
Mora 
The Christmas Hop at West Point. By H. C. Curisry. 
The Merry Christmas of the Daucing-Bear and his Scheming 

Master. By H. M. Witper 

: OTHER FEATURES 

This Busy World. A Christmas Puper. 

Lilustrated by H. B. Eppy. 
Frederic Re mington’s Slatuelles. 


7) * 
Christinas 


rion 


By E. S. Martin. 


By Cuarces H. Carvin. _ II- 
lustrated. 

Loudon Letter. By Arxotp Wutre. 

Music. By E. Intex eus STeVENSON. 

Drama 

Amateur Sport — The 


By Caspar WuHuItNey. 


Iilustrated. 

By Jown Corsrn. 

All-America Football Team for 1898. 
Illustrated. 





Notice.—Jn order that this special Christmas Number may be 
complete in its lf, the reqular instalment of the Serial Story, 
“The Awkward Age,” 


continued in the next Number. 


by Henry James, is omitted this week, but 
will be 


TEXHE Secretary of the Treasury has come to be a 

believer in subsidies for steamships, and in 
the policy of restricted trade to ships of American 
register between this country, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii. We have expressed our opinion more 
than once upon these policies, and especially the 
latter. My. GAGE is proposing that the republic 
shall adopt the colonial policy which was Eng- 
land’s in 1776. the consequence of which was the 
loss of her most important American colonies and 
the establishment of this government. It is also 
the colonial policy which Spain has pursued, with 
results which are so recent that their lesson ought to 
have impressed Mr. GAGE more deeply. We be- 
lieve that the policy which he advocates is destined, 
if adopted, to prove disastrous. 


GOVERNOR TANNER’S indictment by the grand 
jury of Macoupin County, Illinois, is not to be 
rejoiced over as an act of virtue which has been 
directed against the illegal and rebellious conduct 
of the Governor of a great State. Governor TAN- 
NER is unlit for the office which he occupies, and 
he ought to be removed from it. Butin removing 
him from it the people of Illinois should respect 
the law as he has contemned and ontraged it. The 
chief executive of the nation or of a great State 
cannot be prosecuted for his conduct as a private 
individual can be. He is not amenable to the or- 
dinary criminal processes of the State. The way 
to punish the Governor is through his impeach- 
ment, and not through an indictment: and those 
ould ‘be glad to punish TANNER, who is pos- 
the criminal who ever held the 
gubernatorial office in this country, ought to be 
especially careful of the methods which they adopt, 
for example’s sake, if for nothing else. 


who w 


sibly greatest 


Tue New York Chamber of Commerce, through 
its which Gustav H. ScHWAaB is 
chairman, has memorialized the President to in- 
vite the maritime powers of the world ‘ to attend 
an international congress for the purpose of con- 
sidering and adopting rules providing for the free- 
dom from capture of private property on the sea, 


committee, of 
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whether belonging to neutrals or non-combatant 
citizens of belligerent nations, except in the case 
of contraband of war or violation of a blockade.” 
This is something that ought to have been done 
years ago, when the conditions of warfare on land 
were ameliorated, and when the barbarism of pil- 
lage was put an end to. One of our most distin- 
guished jurists, Judge BRAWLEY of the District 
Court of the United States, sitting in Charleston, 
South Carolina, has lately, in a prize case which came 
before him, given strong expression to what is doubt- 
less the sentiment of civilization on this subject, and 
it is auspicious that the President has accepted the 
suggestion of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has taken the first step in a proceeding 
which may add another laurel to the wreath which 
the United States has long been wearing for its 
achievements in the cause of peace, and for the 
introduction of humane principles into war. 


WE are told that the result of the election 
for Governor in Minnesota was not due to any 
feeling against the Republican party or Senator 
Davis, but to the personal popularity of Mr. 
Linp; that, in fact, Senator Davis is stronger 
to-day than he ever was before, and this on 
account of the prominence he has attained by 
his advocacy of war and expansion. However 
much we may disagree with Senator Davis on 
these subjects, we are glad that statesmanship 
has won in Minnesota, and that Mr. Davis, an 
educated lawyer and a man who thinks on po- 
litical questions like a trained statesman, is as- 
sured of his position in a’ contest threatened by 
money-bags. It has been too much the habit, of 
late years, to give the prize of the Senatorship to 
rich men, and although we have disagreed radi- 
cally with Senator Davis, we believe that he has 
come sincerely to the view which he holds by in- 
telligent study of the question. We often find 
those who oppose us on these questions denouncing 
us as un-American because we do not agree with 
them, and we are glad to take this opportunity to 
express the hope that we never will be found eall- 
ing a fellow-citizen unpatriotic because he does 
not think as we do on a publie question. 


THERE is a strong feeling among some very ex- 
cellent citizens of Chicago against general criti- 
cism of Mayor HARRISON. This feeling has been 
aroused by the Mayor's attitude toward certain 
street-railroad corporations which are seeking an 
extension of their franchises for fifty years. Mayor 
HARRISON, and the good people of Chicago gener- 
ally, think that the corporations have purchased 
what is known as the “ring” in the Chicago 
Board of Aldermen, and the ring constitutes a ma- 
jority. The feeling against these corruptionists 
is so strong that threats have been heard against 
their lives, and Mayor HARRISON himself is report- 
ed as saying that if there isany hanging going on in 
the city he will not*‘ turn in the riot call.” This 
alone ought to settle the question as to whether he 
is the proper chief magistrate for a great city in 
the nineteenth century, although his fight against 
corruption is doubtless commendable in being 


strong and vigorous, and directed against that 
which is dangerous to our municipal life every- 


where in this country. But notwithstanding the 
favor which Mayor Harrison has won among 
some of the clergy and best citizens of Chicago, we 
continue to think him a dangerous demagogue, 
who, in his fight against ALTGELD, is seeking the 
support of the very elements that made ALTGELD 
prominent and dangerous. 


THE report of the Secretary of the Treasury, so 
far as it deals with the revenues and expenditures 
of tle government, is very far from being satisfac- 
tory. We do not say this because the estimates 
show an expected deticiency at the end of the eur- 
rent fiscal year of $112,000,000, and for the fiseal 
year of 1900 a deficiency of a little more than 
$30,000,000. We shall have to expect deficiencies 
for some time to come, and doubtless an increase 
of the bonded debt will be made necessary by the 
excess of expenditures over revenues. But this 
report is unsatisfactory mainly for its indefinite- 
ness. It is entirely guess-work. Treasury reports 
are always more or less predictions, but this year 
the certainty is so slight that it may truthfully be 
stated that there is really no approach to it in 
the figures which Mr. GAGE presents to the coun- 
try. The cost of the military and naval estab- 
lishments is to be increased so much that the army, 
for example, for the current year, is expected to 
cost nearly ten times what it cost before the war 
broke out, and in 1900 it is expected to cost near- 
ly five times as much. This may or may not be 
true. As to the amounts which Mr. GAGE pre- 
dicts, we fancy that in reality, if the present ten- 
dency of the country towards militarism and im- 
perialism goes on, the cost of the army will be 
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found to have been underestimated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. But everything depends, after 
all, on what Congress decides to do in these diree- 
tions, and while we may be sure that the cost of 
governing the country is to be greatly increased, 
we do not know within millions the amount of 
this increase. 


THE MESSAGE ON OUR COLONIES. 

\ President's reason for not discussing in his 

annual message the subject of governments 
for the new colonies is conclusive. The message 
is an official document, and therefore deals merely 
with facts and deductions from facts, with actual 
situations and existing conditions, and not with 
conjectures or possibilities, certainly not with the 
possible results and sequences of diplomatic nego- 
tiations which are nearing conclusion, and which 
have not yet resulted in a treaty which has been 
submitted to the Senate for ratification. It is evi- 
dent that the President believes that the treaty 
will be ratified substantially as it has been agreed 
to by the Paris commissioners, for he speaks of 
‘*the new possessions which will come to us as 
the result of the war with Spain.” Nevertheless, 
there is room for doubt, and it is quite possible 
that further consideration may weaken the expan- 
sionists, and certainly a public debate on the treaty 
in the Senate will not be helpful to their cause. 
Mr. McKINLEY, indeed, may induce Senators who 
are really opposed to expansion to vote for it, 
on the theory that to vote against it is to vote for 
arenewal of the war. It ought to be borne in 
mind, however, that only Mr. MCKINLEY can re- 
new the war, and that, unless he orders the navy to 
attack Spain, there may bea real peace even though 
the treaty of peace may fail, and we seriously doubt 
if he would ever carry such a threat into execution, 
for the reason that if he did, he alone would be 
responsible for the consequences. 

However the effort to secure ratification may 
result, the country ought to have the privilege of 
considering this proposed new departure from our 
old traditions, and of passing upon it squarely. 
Let us have the issue in the next Presidential 
campaign. The right to judge and determine 
upon a proposition to change the very character 
of the republic ouglt not to be denied to the peo- 
ple, if there is any significance or any reality at all 
in popular government. We are not among those 
who believe that this country cannot grow to the 
stature of this or of any other undertaking in the 
nature of government; but we do believe that this 
undertaking will never pay for the trouble and 
the cost that will be imposed upon us by tlie effort 
to administer the affairs of distant and dependent 
peoples under our present form of government 
and with our present condition of politics. It 
may be that the assumption of the new responsi- 
bilities will hasten the establishment of a perma- 
nent official class of administrative officers, and 
will bring us more speedily to the abandonment 
of our protective policy and the establishment of 
free trade. But if these ends are desirable, they 
should be gained without burdening ourselves with 
otherwise undesirable possessions, and when they 
are actually gained through tlie necessity of meet- 
ing new responsibilities, those responsibilities will 
even then be none the more desirable. In the 
end, as now, they must be reckoned with at 
their true value. Moreover, whether expansion 
will be beneficial or injurious to us, it involves 
a departure from the traditional principles of the 
republic and a change in our form of govern- 
ment, including important radical amendments of 
the Constitution, which we have already described. 
Even the expansionists themselves frankly admit 
that the new colonies must be governed outside of 
the Constitution, and that the restraints imposed 
upon Congress for the protection of the rights and 
liberties of our citizens will not apply to the people 
of the new colonies. 

A subject of this importance is essentially one 
for the consideration and decision of the people, 
because it is constitutional in its nature. There 
are certain subjects on which the politicians ought 
always to seek the mandate of the people, and this 
is one of them. There is nothing practical to be 
gained by the immediate ratification of this treaty. 
It may go over until after the next Presidential 
election without any resultant harm to the coun- 
try. Indeed, to ratify a treaty necessitating such 
enormous changes in the very structure of our 
government before the next Presidential election 
would be to take an unfair advantage of the peo- 
ple. It would be something in the nature of a snap- 
judgment against the people, who, whether they 
eventually agree to the adoption of the policy of 
expansion or not, have the right to a full and free 
public discussion of the question, and an opportu 
nity to declare their opinion after it has been in 
telligently and deliberately formed. Let ratifica- 
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tion be delayed, but let there be a public debate on 
the treaty in the Senate and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Such a debate will be followed by a 
wider, and perhaps a more thorough, discussion on 
the platforms and in the press of the country. 
After that we shall all be willing to abide by the 
decision o” the people, expressed in their choice 
between the rival candidates for the Presidency ; 
and if the choice be for expansion, we shall all join 
in the effort to make the government fit its new 
duties and responsibilities. The issue of expan- 
sion is a better and a more honorable issue to hold 
over for 1900 than is the currency question. 

If the treaty should not be ratified at once, the 
conditions would be the same in the Philippines as 
the President intends they shall be for a long time 
to come. His language as to Cuba is as follows: 
‘Until there is complete tranquillity in the island 
and a stable government inaugurated, military oc- 
cupation will be continued.” He also says, as to 
all our other actual and possible colonial posses- 
sions, ‘‘ Until Congress has legislated otherwise, 
it will be my duty to continue the military gov- 
ernments which have existed since our occupation, 
and give to the people security in life and proper- 
ty, and encouragement under a just and beneficent 
rule.” We have no doubt that the military rule 
will be, as Mr. MCKINLEY says, just and beneficent. 
It will be much better than any rule which the 
politicians can give these colonies under any laws 
that exist to-day. Indeed, there is no law under 
which civil government could be maintained in 
these islands, and if the treaty were to be ratified 
to-morrow, Congress would be obliged to pass a 
joint resolution authorizing the President to con- 
tinue military rule until it could devise and enact 
a scheme of civil government. Therefore, even if 
the treaty be ratified, we may expect a continuance 
of military rule in the Philippines, Cuba, and 
Puerto Rico for several years to come. In view 
of the fact that, treaty or no treaty, the new colo- 
nies will be under military rule for some time, 
there is no reason for hasty ratification or for 
a denial of the right of the people to pronounce 
judgment on the scheme to change their form of 
government, which, until now that it has been 
questioned by the expansionists, has been consid- 
ered by all Americans as the best government 
which human ingenuity has ever invented. Mr. 
McKINLEY need only follow up the reticence of his 
message by recommending the practical submission 
of this question to the people, after the manner vwuat 
we have suggested. Such an act would be one of 
high statesmanship, by reason of which there 
would be no change of conditions in the manner 
of exercising control over our colonies whether 
expansion were finally agreed to or not, while the 
people of this country would thus secure the right 
to refuse to change their government —a right 
which is theirs by reason of the very nature of 
their political institutions. 


THE MORAL OF TWO CAREERS. 

THE history of our politics has never taught the 
moral lesson more pointedly and effectively than 
in the downfall of FRANK 8. BLACK at the time 
of THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S elevation. Both are 
still young men,as youth is rated in public life; 
both are men of ability enough to adorn public 
station, and with a laudable ambition for high 
position; both possess strong personalities, and 
have sought success deliberately by well-consid- 
ered courses of action. Each has tried his experi- 
ment long enough to test thoroughly the effective- 
ness of his methods, and the popular verdict has 
been rendered after full deliberation. 

“The republic is opportunity.” In no other re- 
lation of life is GARFIELD's oft-quoted declaration 
more frequently or more completely vindicated 
than in polities. The American people are not 
only ready to give a young and untried man a 
cuance; they seem even anxious to welcome and 
encourage any new-comer who shows signs that 
he can do something if he is given a chance. The 
sudden rise of GRovER CLEVELAND within three 
years, from the Mayoralty of a third-rate city be- 
yond the borders of which he was hardly known 
when he became its executive, to the Presidency of 
the United States, is of itself enough to show how 
quick and rich may be the reward of public confi- 
dence, once it is won. 

BLACK was the son of a poor farmer with a large 
family ‘‘down East”: he had the hardest kind of 
a struggle to get a college education and a law 
training; he had to make his own way when he 
began practice. His was the sort of boyhood, 
youth, and early manhood which has always been 
accounted, by the masses of our people, a good 
training for the bearing of large responsibilities 
later on; and they still, as of old, enjoy conferring 
what they deem a just reward for the homely vir- 
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tues through which an ambitious spirit has risen 
from poverty, obscurity, and what would elsewhere 
be, practically, hopelessness. Bitter as the strug- 
gle had been by which Bwack, at forty, had ob- 
tained an assured position in his profession, there 
could hardly have been a better ‘‘ campaign docu- 
ment” for an aspiring politician than the record of 
those forty years as a private citizen. 

The present generation has not seen a case where 
a young man so suddenly leaped into so high a 
position, with such still greater possibilities before 
him, as when, two years ago, Mr. BLACK was elect- 
ed Governor of New York by a majority immense 
beyond all precedent. He had never held any of- 
fice beyond a still unfinished term as Representa- 
tive in Congress, and as Executive of tle Empire 
State he now became a national figure. It would 
be hard to name an official, below the President, 
who occupies so commanding a position as the 
Governor of New York. If the man chosen to 
this post have an individuality of his own, he can 
engage the attention of the American people, as 
witness TILDEN and CLEVELAND, to cite no others. 

Governor BLACK had convictions, and the cour- 
age of those convictions. He believed that polit- 
ical success was to be achieved through ‘‘ practical 
politics.” In the language of the practical politi- 
cian, he ‘‘took no stock” in such ideals as civil 
service reform. He owed his nomination as Con- 
gressman to a notorious lobbyist, who later was the 
agent in securing his nomination for the Govern- 
orship. He believed that the Lou Payns had 
the Presidency within their grasp. So believing, 
Governor BLACK was cynical enough to proclaim 
his faith both in words and in actions, which spoke 
even louder than his words. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he proclaimed his intention to defy criticism 
as ‘intolerant clamor and irresponsible assault,” 
and he ridiculed the careful work of years in im- 
proving the civil service by declaring himself in 
favor of ‘‘less starch.” He made his unsavory 
sponsor insurance commissioner, against the ear- 
nest protests of the decent element in his party, and 
he reappointed a superintendent of public works 
whose selection by his predecessor had been a sad 
blot upon the latter's administration. He demoral- 
ized the merit system by forcing changes in the 
civil service law which rendered it little better than 
a farce. 

All this, and much more of the same sort, Gov- 
ernor BLACK did openly and unblushingly, in the 
sincere belief, to all appearances, that the moral 
law had nothing to do with politics at the end of 
the nineteenth century. We had never seen pre- 
cisely such an experiment tried before. There had 
been men enough who at heart accepted all that 
Mr. BLACK professed, but they had deemed it neces- 
sary to make pretences of something better. He 
acted everything out, because he was confident that 
the more open he was in his defiance the stronger 
he would become as a candidate for higher honors. 

Governor BLACK had his own way, and made a 
thorough trial of his novel experiment. The re- 
sult was his utter ruin. The appointment of Payn 
as head of the Insurance Department, the free rein 
given ALDRIDGE in the Department of Public 
Works, the lowering of standards in the civil ser- 
vice, made a record so hopelessly bad that the 
Governor's party had no choice but to repudiate 
him. There was not a practical politician, outside 
those bound to him by personal ties, which ren- 
dered their opinion worthless, who did not see and 
admit that the renomination of Governor BLack 
meant overwhelming defeat for the party. A can- 
didate who had been elected by the extraordinary 
plurality of over 213,000 in 1896 had to be set aside 
in 1898 because of the record he had made in those 
two years. 

The downfall of Governor BLAcK under any cir- 
cumstances would have been an impressive event. 
It was rendered doubly impressive by the fact that 
the immediate agent in that downfall was a man 
who had been his perfect antithesis. Colonel Roosr- 
VELT had won place after place hy defiance of the 
professional politicians; he believed in more 
‘starch’ in the civil service; he had repeatedly 
demonstrated the sincerity of his independence; he 
accepted the moral law as the controlling force in 
human affairs—including politics. Because he was 
thus the antithesis of Governor BLAcK, and only 
because he was, did Colonel] RoosEVELT stand any 
chance of rescuing his party from the defeat which 
threatened to overwhelm it. The “ organization ” 
of his party had to take him as its candidate or 
meet certain defeat. The nomination of Governor 


BLACK would have insured the success of the op- 
position, and nobody knew this better than the pro- 
fessional politicians themselves. 

People do not often think of EMEeRson as the 
philosopher of politics, but nowhere did he show 
his clear-sightedness better than in his discussions 
of public affairs. There is a passage in his Man 
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the Reformer, written at Concord back in 1841, 
which could not apply more patly to the United 
States of 1898 if it had been said after a study of 
BLack and RoosEVELT: 

We complain that the politics of masses of the peo- 
ple are controlled by designing men, and led in opposition 
to manifest justice and the common weal and to their 
own interest. But the people do not wish to be repre- 
sented or ruled by the ignorant and base. They only 
vote for these because they were asked with the voice 
and semblance of kindness. They will not vote for them 
long. They inevitably prefer wit and probity. 


THE CURRENCY AND ITS 
COMPTROLLER. 

Ir would be curious, if it were not so very fa- 
miliar, that an existing condition of business, how- 
ever abnormal or even injurious, comes to be -re- 
garded by men engaged in the business which it 
affects as the normal condition, without which the 
further transaction of business would be impossi 
ble, even inconceivable. We are best used to this 
way of thinking, or of not thinking, as it regards 
the tariff. Even when a modification has proved 
to be advantageous, as was the case, in its effect 
upon the exports of manufactures, of what the 
Senate left of the WILson bill, some beneficiaries 
of the change continue to object to it. | 

The currency fetich is not of so long standing 
as the tariff fetich. But it is equally impressive to 
many minds, and among tlem is the mind of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. C. G. Dawes. 
His report makes it clear that he regards the ex- 
isting mixed system of currency, including the 
national-bank notes and the Treasury notes, and in- 
volving the ‘‘ endless chain,” as *‘ the fixed custom 
and general law of man.” No writer of any stand- 
ing as an economist has a word to say in fayor 
of that system. Historically it has no claims to 
consideration. Instead of having been carefully 
thought out with reference to the needs of the 
country, it was the hurried makeshift of the sorely 
pressed Secretary CHASE to save the Treasury. It 
had the advantage of making a forced and imme- 
diate market for government bonds, and that was 
decisive. p 

Why the Comptroller of the Currency should 
set his face against every rational attempt to im- 
prove this system is by no means so clear as why 
Mr. CHASE should have devised and enforced it. 
He has neither the pride of paternity nor the excuse 
of a seeming necessity. In the mean whil® the 
mischiefs of the existing system have become not 
merely apparent, but glaring. It has given oppor 
tunity for dangerous attacks upon the soundnes: 
of the currency and the maintenance of the stand 
ard of value, of which the most formidable was 
made in 1896, and another seems to be preparing 
for 1900. It has furnished an excuse for these as 
saults in artificially restricting the banking facili 
ties, which the agricultural districts, according t 
the most credible and impartial witnesses, urgent 
ly need. The very basis of the security of the 
notebolders is gradually dwindling and disappear 
ing, and yet the Comptroller of the Currency has 
nothing but opposition for the thoughtful and well 
matured scheme that has been propounded for tak 
ing the currency out of politics and the govern 
ment out of the banking business, and for allow- 
ing every community in need of enlarged banking 
facilities to supply those facilities for itself, and, 
as it were, automatically. 

Mr. DAWEs'’s specific argument is almost all di 
rected against one point, which the plans to which 
he refers have in common. This is that, in his 
words, ‘‘ they seem to ignore the interests of bank 
depositors,” with which he regards himself as ‘‘ pe- 
culiarly charged.” We know of no reason, cer- 
tainly the statutes give none, why the depositor 
should be dearer to him than the noteholder. The 
title of his office would suggest that the latter 
should be his peculiar care. What he chiefly ob- 
jects to is the proposition that the notes of a bank 
should be the first lien upon the assets, as they are 
in Canada. This he describes as ‘‘ giving note- 
holders a preference over depositors,” which he 
thinks “‘ normally unjustifiable” and ‘inherently 
wrong.” The difference is obvious. The depositor 
of a bank is a creditor who has had means of in- 
forming himself as to the responsibility of his 
debtor, and who makes his deposit at his own risk. 
The noteholder is a man who may be the whole 
width of the continent away from the debtor, may 
have no means of making inquiries about him, and 
ought to be enabled to take with absolute confi- 
dence a note of any bank in the United States 
which is allowed to issue its notes as currency. 
That is the very meaning, in the present sense, of 
the phrase ‘‘a sound currency.” It is plain that 
no help can be had from the present Comptroller 
of the Currency towards putting the currency ona 
safer and a more rational basis. 
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OF all recent utterances upon the foreign relations of 
this country, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech remains the most 
significant. Its importance lies not only in what he said, 
but in the fact that it was he who said it. His position 
in British politics isa very curious one. A man of extraor- 
dinary intellectual keenness, of wider and more exact 
knowledge than he is usually credited with, beyond com- 
parison the most effective debater in Great Britain, greatly 
and vastly ambitious, he has been for many years within 
sight of the top rung of the ladder, but has never suc- 
ceeded in setting foot upon it. Lord Randolph Churchill 
once bitterly but traly called Mr. Gladstone ‘*an old man 
in a hurry.” » Mr. Chamberlain is not old, but he is sixty- 
two. It was-his impatience to be Prime Minister that 
caused him to oppose Gladstone so acutely over the 
home-rule bill, for he himself had already offered a 
single national council to Ireland, as has just been clearly 
shown by Barry O'Brien's Life of Parnell and the re- 
views of it. Many of his friends now think that his 
ambition has taken the form of a desire to be Secretary of 
State for Forcign Affairs. He has two rivals—one, his own 
leader, Lord Salisbury; the other, in the Liberal camp, 
Lord Rosebery. The former is aging fast, and the Con- 
servative rank and file is honeycombed with discontent at 
his weakness; but the latter is undoubtedly making great 
strides back to power, and the country is unmistakably 
rallying to him, Mr. Chamberlain’s problem must be, 
within which party is he most likely to realize his desire? 
Among the Tories he is distrusted for his past Radical 
record, and jealously disliked for his undoubted ascend- 
ency in the ministerial councils. At the same time he 
is greatly feared because of the possibility that by return- 
ing to his old Liberal allegiance he might smash the 
Unionist alliance and bring down the Tory party in ruins. 
Knowing this, he speaks with a freedom, not to say a reck- 
lessness, upon which nobody else would venture, and of 
course he knows precisely what is taking place in the 
cabinet and behind the scenes. It is for the reasons thus 
hastily sketched that his words are heard and read with 
such keen interest here. On the Continent he is errone- 
ously regarded as the trumpet through which Lord Salis- 
bury blows more warlike blasts than he thinks it diplo- 
matic to preduce on his own instrument. The leading 
Belgian paper, for instance, has just summarized his 
position by saying, ‘‘ Lord Salisbury reigns, but Mr. 
Chamberlain governs.” This is not so; but Mr, Chamber- 
lain’s speeches are almost as important as if it were, 


During the prolonged and bitter negotiations over West 
Africa, Mr. Chamberlain developed a deep resentment 
to the course and the methods of French statesmanship, 
particularly as embodied in M. Hanotaux. Certain re- 
marks made by the latter to a friend of mine and repeated 
to Mr. Chamberlain strengthen this feeling, although the 
remarks themselves have never been made public, and it 
would not be discreet to write them now. The echo of 
his resentment is plainly and deeply heard throughout his 
Manchester speech. At the same time, everything that 
’ 5 said about France is the literal truth. It is a simple 
statement of fact that French influence has steadily been 
used to hamper every detai! of Egyptian administration 
and to delay the progress of Egypt itself, and that France 
has grotesquely stretched her rights under the Treaty of 
Utrecht, to the intense indignation of the people of New- 
foundland, and has thus produced a situation which, I 
may parenthetically add, will startle several countries 
when it is reflected in the report of the Newfoundland 
Commission, about to be issued. It is true also that 
England was put to a great and unnecessary expense in 
ihe creation of a new and separate army in order to pro- 
tect her remaining Hinterlands in West Africa; that 
British trade has been destroyed in Madagascar by what 
Mr. Chamberlain called, with needless qualification, ‘* al- 
most a breach of faith”; that in Siam, in Tunis, in Ab- 
yssinia, in China, in South Africa, ‘‘ we have found French 
influence exerted without regard to British susceptibilities 
and without regard to British interests.” There is, more- 
over, the grave remaining problem of the future of the 
Babr-el- Ghazal, with its seven armed French posts 
established by Marchand, the evacuation of Fashoda be- 
itig, as Mr. Chamberlain said pointedly, ‘‘onuly a sym- 
bol.” 


In view of all this, and what I have explained before 
with regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s position, his declara- 
tion that “it is necessary, if we are to arrive at a different 
kind of understanding, that French politicians should, 
once for all, abandon the tactics which they have béen 
pursuing for so many years,” is little short of a direct 
menace. L was myself at Manchester and attended the 
annual conference of the Liberal-Unionist party held 
there. In the classic precincts of the Free Trade Hall, 
memories yet linger of John Bright's great efforts to 
make the food of the people plenteous and free, and of 
the struggle for reform which was fought and won at 
Manchester in the middle of the century. Here it was, 
to a magss-meeting of five thousand Unionists, Conserva- 
tive as well as Liberal, that Mr. Chamberlain—“ sexa- 
genarian dandy ” he is termed by the French papers— 
delivered his first fighting speech after returning from 
America. His trip to the States seemed to have refined him. 
His face grows more like that of Pitt every year, while 
the physiognomy of Sir William Harcourt, by strange 
coincidence, more closely approximates to the heavy vis- 
age of Charles James Fox. It is a critical period in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career. Of the speech itself little need be 
said, and the impression made upon prominent politicians 
who heard it was reflected in the smoking-rooms of many 
country houses in Lancashire the same evening. Every 
member of Parliament with whom I was brought in con- 
tact gained the same impression as myself. Mr. Chamber- 
lain means war unless the international conduct of France 
changes for the better, Practically, if not constitutionally, 
the Foreign Secretary, the Premier, and the Queen divide 
among them the responsibility for resorting to the arbit- 
raiment of war. In the present ministry it is otherwise. 
Mr. Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary, is responsible for 
Newfoundland, and it seems not unlikely that England 
may erelong be in a crisis with France over that island. 
At Manchester he dropped a hint, to which the people of 
this country have not yet paid sufficient attention. ‘ The 
interference of the French with the development of the 
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colony has,” he said, ‘‘ increased. At the present time it 
is suffering a most serious injury from what I venture to 
think is an intervention which is of no advantage to 
France, although it certainly is of serious detriment to 
our colony of Newfoundland.” The question is very im- 
portant. Newfoundland is the place of all places in 
which it is possible for France to renew the policy of pin 
pricks over which she has just been defeated in Upper 
Egypt. France has a claim toa certain right in that island 
which we in England cannot deny, mainly because it has 
never been defined. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century France and England were in a chronic state of 
war. In 1713 the Treaty of Utrecht, which for the time 
ended hostilities, secured the sovereignty of Newfoundland 
in England. Unfortunately, however, it left to France 
an undefined right which modified our sovereignty. It 
yielded to her the privilege of catching and drying fish 
on the western and northern sides of the island. 

Thus, although no territorial rights were conceded to 
France, the practical result was that both the early set- 
tlers and the native population were excluded from what 
was and is potentially the richest part of the colony. 
More or less, they have been excluded ever since, and the 
subject has been a bone of constant contention when no 
larger quarrel occupied the thoughts of the two govern- 
ments concerned. There was, as I have indicated, more 
in Mr. Chamberlain's reference to Newfoundland than 
meets the eye of the casual reader. If France ever seeks 
a cause of quarrel with England in earnest, she will pur- 
sue it on the sea, and she will discover a cause of quarrel 
at a spot where, standing firm on moral and legal rights, 
England is at the same time locally vulnerable. Just 
such a place is Newfoundland. In regard to that island 
we should not be able to deny the moral claim absolutely; 
but, in the absence of means by which to settle the ques- 
tion of title, facts are more than usually valuable, and of 
these I will give a few. 


Newfoundland is the oldest of England’s colonial pos- 
sessions. When we discovered and acquired the island, 
France had nothing to do with it whatever. We estab- 
lished in it such legal and other usages as the civilization 
of the time allowed. To this day every institution of 
government or commerce which is helpful to its progress 
was founded and maintained by English knowledge and 
English enterprise. In these early times, however, in 
Newfoundland, as in all other parts of the world which 
England has colonized, French ambitions have sought to 
share in the benefits which have accrued from the dis- 
coveries and the enterprise of our people. The French 
followed us to Newfoundland, just as, nearly two cen- 
turies later, they followed us to Africa. The difficulty 
is that in the earlier adventure they followed us with 
much more effect. In 1578 there were four hundred 
vessels engaged in the fisheries off the island. Of these 
only fifty were English. All the others were French and 
Spanish. It is on the strength of that fact, in combi- 
nation with the unbusinesslike terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht and its modification in 1783, that the French 
government of to-day affirms a moral basis for pin-prick- 
ing. As I have said, the fact is indisputable; but it is 
not the only one to be considered. At the time of the 
treaty the population of the island, the area of which is 
almost as large as Scotland, and potentially much wealth- 
ier, was less than the population of a humble county- 
town of the smallest shire in these islands. Now, ac- 
cording to the latest statistics available, which are those 
of 1891, the population is well over 200,000. Industries, 
the arts and commerce, have fiourished proportionately. 
Popular government in its most modern and equitable 
sense has been established, and is broad-based on the peo- 
ple’s will. In short, progress in every direction con- 
ceivable has been made. All this is entirely due to Eng- 
land. The part of France has invariably been to assert 
moral claims which she has not yet had the courage to 
enforce. Should she wish to do so now, or at any other 
time, in an endeavor to compensate herself for the dis- 
aster which has come upon her through her own folly in 
Egypt, we shall not feel our moral right any the less real 
because it is not inscribed on the parchment of Utrecht. 
It is much to the credit of Mr. Chamberlain that he has 
given the country warning of the new complication which 
looms darkly ahead. Even as the Constitution of the 
United States made no provision for the possibility that 
stress of unforeseen circumstances might force her to an- 
nex or acquire the Sandwich Islands, Cuba, and the Phi- 
lippines, so England is not to be blamed if through the 
same causes she is obliged to curb French pretensions in 
Newfoundland. 


It had seemed at one time as if the Panama scandals 
that threw such a lurid light on the methods of French 
financiers and politicians, and finally drove M. Grévy 
from his exalted position into the retirement of private 
life, were to find their parallel in England. Happily the 
revelations in connection with Mr. Hooley’s bankruptcy, 
although they have excited much public interest, and 
even set us on the tiptoe of expectation, have not so far 
disclosed, at least to any appreciable extent, the same 
grave causes for public alarm. It is true that certain 
persons of high social position, and others, have sought, 
under Mr. Hooley’s inspiration, that short and easy road 
to fortune which we have been taught to regard as the 
dream of the idle. But while the revelations of the 
Registrar’s Court are sufficiently instructive, and by no 
means without their seamy side, it can hardly be said 
that they amount to a national indictment. The gravest 
incident that has come to light in this matter, and that 
muy be said to touch the community most nearly, is the 
avowed attempt on Mr. Hooley’s part to purchase a dis- 
tinction which some good people had hitherto supposed 
to be the reward of recognized public service, benevolent 
enterprise, or efficient political support. Whilst it is 
substantially true that these are the grounds on which, 
to a very large extent, honors have been conferred, it is 
fair to admit that the possession of great wealth, either 
in personalty or in landed estates, has also been an im- 
portant consideration in the distribution of titles. It 
would be easy to give the names of men who in our time 
have been granted titles for their wealth alone, but to do 
so would be invidious, and there is no useful purpose to 
be served in naming individuals when the facts are not in 
dispute. There was a subtle cunning in Lord Beacons- 
field’s remark that every country gentleman with $50,000 
a year and a good character should be ennobled. The 
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act of ennoblement confirms his loyalty and imposes a 
hereditary obligation of upright conduct. 


The reason for this recognition of wealth can easily 
be traced to a characteristic national sentiment. To the 
average Briton the rights of property are almost as sacred 
as the shibboleth of law and order, and this sentiment is, 
in the main, responsible for the system which re-enforces 
the peerage and baronetage from the capitalist, merchant, 
and landlord class. The belief that duty as well as priv- 
ilege is the accompaniment of high rank and position is 
so thoroughly ingrained in the minds of the majority of 
Englishmen that one is rather tempted to accept than dis- 
pute it. In any case, it is difficult to protest that such 
ideas are the survival of feudal modes of thought—tra- 
ditional, sentimental, archaic—when one is assured by 
practical, matter-of-fact, successful people, who call into 
service no imagination, that they are satisfied that the 
possession of wealth and its employment in certain direc- 
tions are ennobling of themselves and constitute claims 
to distinction. 


It did not require the public investigation into Mr. 
Hooley’s affairs to prove that all parties in the state need 
money wherewith to grease their machinery, and that 
party officials are always very willing to obtain it on 
terms; but it is greatly to Lord Salisbury’s credit that in 
this case he exercised a sound discrimination. By re- 
turning Mr. Hooley’s check for $250,000 and refusing 
the baronetcy he showed a wisdom and foresight for 
which in other matters he has not always been distin- 
guished, and saved the country from an unpleasant scan- 
dal. It is idle, however, to contend that the various peers, 
honorables, and right honorables who have contaminated 
themselves by dealing with Hooley are not smirched by 
contact. The late Archbishop Whately was fond of 
saying that the man who associated with chimney-sweep- 
ers must get smutied. The Hooley breed has existed 
from all time. The South-Sea Bubble and the cycle 
boom are of the same family. Circumstances only differ. 
Of the intermediary in the Hooley baronetcy affair, Sir 
William Marriott, himself a Privy Councillor, I can only 
say that, having had agreeable relations with him in former 
years, I am surprised that, having occupied the position 
of Judge-Ad vocate-General, he could have fallen into such 
acompany. The one satisfactory feature of the Hooley 
business is that there is a general desire to get at the truth, 
and that the people who have made haste to get rich too 
quickly are socially irretrievably maimed. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 


FREDERIC REMINGTON’S STATUETTES: 
“THE WICKED PONY,” AND “THE TRIUMPH.” 
It is not an unusual thing for an artist temporarily to 

abandon his pencil and brushes and seek expression in 

sculpture. As one of them said the other day, ‘‘ There is 

a fascination in being able to get around your figures and 

see how they look at the back, and the process forces you 

to a reliance upon form aud gives a directness to your 
method of work.” It is quite in accord with the energy 
and straightforwardness of Mr. Remington’s style that he 
should occasionally stop working on the flat, with its illu- 
sions and make-believes, and revel in the actual ‘‘ round.” 

Hitherto he had given us ‘‘ The Bronco Buster ” and ‘* The 

Wounded Bunkie,” both works of remarkable strenuous- 

ness and daring. They are frankly realistic, but their 

realism is of a character that must command unstinted 
admiration. It is not the kind that is displayed in repro- 
ducing all the imperfections as well as the good points of 

a model that maintains a fixed pose as long as needed. In 

such work there is nothing commendable; it is an absolute 

negation of art, which presupposes the expression of some 
idea personal to the artist. In Mr. Remington's case there 
is no question of the mental picture. It is of the most 

vivid and assured kind, resulting from a faculty of ob- 

servation quite extraordinary in its comprehensiveness. 

What he has seen in his study of horses and their riders 

he has seen with such completeness that he can record 

with accuracy an action which was momentary, or which 
passed before his eyes like a flash. A preference for work 
which makes an appeal to the imagination cannot interfere 
with one’s admiration for such evidence of genius as this. 

Of these later statuettes, one, ‘‘ The Wicked Pony,” re- 
calls the qualities of the earlier ones. The man has been 
thrown and is lying flat. He has caught the pony by its 
ear and pins its head to the ground. The brute realizes 
its impotence, and is lashing out with its hind legs. The 
question is, will the man in getting on to his feet succeed 
in keeping his hold? It is one of those questions that are 
apt to be decided in less time than is spent in asking them, 
and the remarkable feature of the composition from a 
technical point of view is that though the action is mo- 
mentary, its retention in bronze does not make it seem stiff. 
The movement throughout is free and spontaneous. 

The other statuette has high qualities of a different 
order. Its subject is ‘The Triumph,” and it represents 
ap Indian reining in his horse and rising in his seat as he 
holds aloft a scalp. It is not a tour de force that we are 
here called upon to admire, but a serious attempt to ex- 
press a moment’s energy by methods reposeful and digni- 
fied. As a thing to live with, this group is more agreeable 
than the others, and technically it is superior. The com- 
position is built up with a true feeling for what is big and 
impressive. The line made by the horse’s fore leg upon 
the ground and the man’s arm is an axis of determined 
energy, around which the rest of the parts are distributed 
with an excellent sense of balance. There is also a fine 
crescendo of energy. If you trace it upwards you will 
find no anticlimax; the supreme point, in every sense, is 
the clinched fist. They are cast by the Henry-Bonnard Co. 

It is interesting to study Mr. Remington’s method of 
modelling. It is not so mitch that of a sculptor as of a 
black-and-white artist—suggestive rather than thorough. 
For example, on the hind quarters, especially around the 
hip, there is an arrangement of light and shade, very ef 
fective in its broad and suggestive treatment. The artic- 
ulations, on the other hand—the points where a sculpto1 
would concentrate his energy—are flat and nerveless. The 
fetlocks and pasterns, for instance, do not suggest the ten- 
sion which the pose of the horse must have put upon them. 
These statuettes should be taken for what they are intend- 
ed to be—vivid representations expressed with determined 
directness. More attention to detail might have marred 
their spontaneity. CHARLES H. CaFFIN. 
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“Dear me! Dear me!” exclaimed our Uncle Samuel. 
“That’s a fat stocking!” : 

He lay in bed on Christmas morning regarding it. 
There it hung, long, fat, and knobby, from the chimney- 
piece around the big fireplace—big for a modern fire- 
place—in our uncle’s bedroom, Our uncle has reached a 
time of life when he wakes early in the morning, but un- 
less there is special occasion for hustling he does not rise 
when he wakes, but lies abed and thinks. For an hour 
he had been regarding his stocking with quiet meditation, 
without the least show of eagerness to get at it. He al- 
ways hangs his stocking up, and every year this ever-so- 
long, Father Time or Santa Claus or some one has filled it 
overnight with the year’s accumulations, so our uncle is 
pretty well used to fat stockings, and they no longer ex- 
cite him. 

But this vear’s stocking was fatter than usual. Uncle 
Sam lay still and looked at it and sighed. Then he turned 
on his back and sighed again. 

‘Darn it!” said Uncle Sam. 

The stocking stirred; a head popped out of the top of 
it. There was a soft soldier hat on the head. It looked 
at Uncle Sam and grunted and popped back. But the 
stocking began to get impatient, and when our uncle 
looked at it again there were 
jerky motions visible through 
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tle group of others in various outlandish costumes. The 
spruce puppet saluted our uncle, and our uncle gravely 
returned his salute, and looked at him long and with close 
attention. He did not pick him up, for indeed he was not 
the sort of puppet that invited familiarities, but presently 
he wrote something in a little book which lay near him. 
Then he bowed, and the spruce puppet fell back, and our 
uncle considered the little group that had followed him. 
They were dark -complexioned folk, not very big, but 
well put together and proportioned. Most of them had 
straight hair, but among them were a few under-sized ne- 
groes, One or two of them bustled about with some 
show of authority, but, as a whole, they seemed an or- 
derly and sober-minded group. All the other puppets 
were interested in them, the spruce puppet regarding 
them with an air which had in it something of paternal 
responsibility, while the brisk puppet went behind them 
to where the spruce puppet stood, and evidently put 
questions to him about them. Uncle Sam picked up ev- 
ery man of them one by one, and scrutinized everything 
about each one from his hair to his feet, noting the clothes 
that he wore and their texture, the shape of his head, his 
muscles, his complexion, his hands. and whether they 
showed signs of work, his weapons wien he had wea- 
pons, and his label when he had a label. Most of them 
did have labels, as ‘‘ Luzon,” ‘ Panay,” ‘‘ Mindanao,” 
and other outlandish names; and one or two funny ones, 
unlike the rest, who made Uncle Sam smile in the midst 
of his seriousness, turned out to be labelled ‘*Guam.” 
On the outskirts of this group was another little group 
which seemed related to it, though not part of it, which 
was labelled ‘‘ Hawaii,” 
and this lot too Uncle Sam 
regarded with attention, 





its texture. 

‘‘Bless me!” said Uncle 
Sam, and with that he got 
up and put on his dressing- 
gown. Then lifting the 
stocking from the nail, he 
took it by the toe and shook 
its contents all out in a heap 
on the bed. Then he had to 
smile, for all that he was feel- 
ing pretty grim, considering 
it was Christmas morning, 
for the contents hastened to 
separate themselves from one 
another, just as  football- 
players do when the umpire 
shouts something, or angle- 
worms when you tip them 
out of the bait-box. They 
scrambled about on the coun 
terpane, sorting out and grab- 
bing their several effects, 
which in most cases were 
military hats and equipments 
which had been shaken off 
in the overturn. They were 
puppets, a lively lot of them, and in a jiffy they had 
themselves in order and were standing in a group on the 
uneven surface of the bed. 

‘*Bless me!” said Uncle Sam, and picked up the whole 
lot of them at once in his big hands and set them down 
very carefully on the large round table that stands in his 
room. Then he drew on his trousers aud sat down and 
looked at them. There was one very lively one in eye- 
glasses and a soft hat with the brim skewered up at the 
sides in a fantastic sort of way, and this one, as soon as 
his feet found a fair surface, bustled about like anything 
and had all the others up in a line, with himself at one 
end of it, and then they all saluted Uncle Sam. 

‘*Good morning, dears,” said our uncle, and they all 
said good-morning. Then the abnormally brisk one came 
forward two steps, and saluted with so much animation 
that he made Uncle Sam grin with as much cheerfulness 
as any grown man can feel before breakfast. ‘* Here 
we ure, uncle,” said he—‘‘here we are, wishing you a 
merry Christmas and fetching you the fruits of vic- 
tory.” And then he smiled so widely that Uncle Sam 
smiled back almost as cheerfully, and his eyes twinkled, 
and picking that puppet up, he looked him over, with 
evident amusement and satisfaction, from the bullet holes 
in his hat te the jagged edge of his sword and his spurs 
with the broken rowels. The brisk puppet was so active 
that his arms and legs moved up and down in the air 
while our uncle was looking at him, which made the old 
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SAMMY’S SUGAR-PLUMS. 


man chuckle, As soon as his feet touched the table again 
he scampered off to the end of the line and grasped by the 
hand a particularly spruce and dignified puppet in an ad. 
miral’s uniform, and Jed him forward, followed by a lit- 





THE BIRD OF DESTINY. 


though not with the intimate 
scrutiny he bestowed on the 
others. Presently he fell 
into so brown a study over 
them all that the spruce 
puppet shifted his position, 
stretched himself a little, and 
turned aside his head to hide 
a yawn, observing which the 
brisk puppet saluted again 
and marched the whole group 
back to their place. 

Back he came again with 
another squad, and fetched 
them up so energetically that 
our uncle was stirred from 
his meditations, and his eyes 
ceased to stare and began to 
see again. ‘These too were 
dark men, but not so dark as 
the former ones. Neither 
were their clothes so odd, but 
in most ways they were more 
like what we would be if we 
were puppets and not real 
people. There were no great number of them, and one or 
two puppets in generals’ uniforms, who marched up with 
them, exchanged cheerful salutes with Uncle Sam and 
caused him to write down more names in his litle book. 
One of this group the old man picked up and looked at 
his label, as if to make sure, a reading ** Puerto Rico” 
on it, he glanced at a cabinet in the corner in which many 
other puppets had already been placed, and seemed to find 
spare spuce there for this group too. 

Then he nodded his head, and this squad went back, 
and the brisk puppet marched up another group, net un- 
like its predecessor, but larger, more various, and super- 
intended by divers admirals and 
generals and captains and super- 
visors, variously equipped. In 








this group the brisk puppet seem- | 

ed to take the most interest of all, 

especially when a lot more names « | : 
went into Uncle Sam’s book. 
Many of the puppets in this group 
were ragged and worn. Most of 
them were shaky on their legs, 
and some fell down in the ranks. 
Uncle Sam looked at them sor- 
rowfully, and drummed on the 
table with his fingers and whistled 
very low and thoughtfully long 
after the brisk puppet had march- 
ed them all back. Then he left 
them there, and dressed himself 
and went to breakfast. 








‘*Merry Christmas, Samuel!” 
cried Columbia, as she reached 
out for his coffee-cup. 

‘*Merry Christmas, Columbia!” replied Uncle Sam. 

**My goodman seems worn this morning. Let me get 
his coffee into him quickly.” 

**Worn! And good reason, Columbia. Such a stock- 
ingful as I have left upstairs! All those new families 
that we’ve got mixed up with lately have been sending 
me samples.” 

‘* Nice people?” 

“No doubt, but not at all our kind. A good many 
colored families, and the notion of more colored families 
makes me a bit nervous. Lots of brown families—very 
nice straight-haired brown families, dressed mostly in 
night-shirts, and with no more notion of a ballot-box than 
a Methodist has of incense. All shades of brown families, 
from drab to burnt-umber, speaking anything that comes 
handy, and professing all phases of piety—the Holy Fa- 
ther’s, the Sultan’s—all except ours; fire-worshippers, idol- 
worshippers —every kind, I guess, except plain, pious, 
dollar-worshipping Protestants. I’m that rattled with the 
various eccentricities of them that I have turns of wish- 
ing our folks had just sat still and not meddled.” 

“Come, come, Sim! Cheer up! You can’t expect every- 
thing to come right all at once; neither can you expect 
something for nothing. You got some considerable satis- 
factions this last year. There’s our friend Bull. It was 
worth a good deal, really, to know how excellent his dis- 
position is towards us.” 

‘Surely. My heart really warms to Bull. I wish I had 
his faculty of getting on with these brown families. He 
seems to do well by them, and they by him, and the more 
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of them there are, and the more kinds of religion they 
have, and the farther off they live, the better he seems to 
like it. You see, Bull has webbed feet, as he should have, 
to be sure, living as he does on that little island, which 
really isn't much more than a rock to dive off of. Of 








UNDER THE MISTLETOE, 


course our folks here can swim a stroke or two at a pinch, 
but, cracky! some of those samples upstairs have come 
ten thousand miles! If we start an agency us far off as 
that, how ever shall I have the face to meet my old friend 
James Monroe? You remember how set James was against 
letting outsiders stake out claims in our neighborhood, for 
fear they’d involve us in their quarrels. What he'd say 
to our being interested in these brown people who live 
in a regular nest of jealous neighbors I’m sure I don’t 
know.” 

‘* But Bull has agencies out there, Sam.” 

“Oh yes, Bull has; but Bull's Bull. He’s got to have 
‘em. That's his business. I tell you I wish, more’n half 
the time, that after our boy George had done his job he’d 
cut for home. But, after all, running’s not much in 
George’s line, and it’s a long ways, and I’m not sure that 
George, blown as he was, had the wind and the legs 
for it.” 

‘It’s been a good season for some of our boys, 
Sam.” 

*Oh yes. I’m proud of the boys.” 

“'There’s Theodore. Since he ran up the hill that time 
and got so much credit he’s been just bursting with ener- 
gy, and over in Manhattan and theregbouts they think 
there’s nothing too good for him. I believe that if he 
lives to really grow up he'll be one of the handiest men 
in the family, Sam; and, really, he’s older now than I ever 
supposed he'd get to be.” : 

**Oh yes, Columbia, Theodore’s a good lad, and if he 
only keeps his wheels on his feet he’s bound to skim 
along.” 

‘*And William Sampson, Sam, and all those fine fel- 
lows with him, and plucky little Joe, and dozens and 

scores and hundreds of others, hundreds and thousands 

of others, and more and more and more behind them. 

Nobody knew what a family we had before we bad this 

trouble, and the neighbors have never been so polite 

to me as they have been of late. I tell you, Sam, 
there’s been a lot of good, and if some of what comes 
with it looks like evil, you'd better just harden your 
heart and gulp it down, I haven't fed pie into you 
all these years without learning something about the 
strength of your digestion. And as for James Mon 
roe, you can explain to James 





that circumstances alter cases, 





and that when a man _ takes 
hold he can’t always let go 
just when it happens to suit 
him.” 

‘There's no logic to you, Co- 
lumbia. You talk, like every 
woman who is really valuable, 
not as you think, but as you hap 
pen to feel. You know as well 
as I how much it is due to your 
sentimentalism that we ever got 
into this mess. What did my 
old friend Marquis Lafayette use 
to tell me? ‘When you find 
yourself in a scrape, Sam,’ says 
he, ‘cherchez la femme.’ That’s 
you, Columbia! You work like 
a mechanical toy. Touch your 
heart, and you shut your eyes. 
I tell you those brown families 
live ten thousand miles off, in a 
climate that makes our folks 
sick.” 

*‘And if you let them alone, 
Sam, what then?” 

‘**There’ll be the mischief to 
pay, I suppose, until some one of 
the neighbors steps in and stops 
it. And like enough the neigh- 
bors will fight to settle as to 
which one of them shall step 











h 
Missy 
~  _ “And how will that suit you, 
PEACE. Sam? : 
** Just there’s the trouble, Co- 
lumbia,” 

‘*My poor old Sam! That's one troubie at least that 
he will never suffer from. More coffee, grumbler? No! 
Then I'd hurry up stairs. There’s a rumpus there, and I 
judge the samples have got to fighting.” 

E. 8. Martin. 
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JOHANNA GADSKI, 
Soprano, of * The Charles A. Ellis Opera Company,” Philadelphia. 
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Arr makes thé world’s faithfulest and longest holiday. 
Its gifts are not restricted to a Christmas-tide profusion, 
uy more than is music limited by the stately loveliness of 
the Adeste Fideles and the joyous Mag- 
nificat. Rich and fruitful indeed are the 
topics latent in this immediate hour of the 
Jocal musical season. They press on one’s 
conscience and taste and enthusiasm. The splendid course 
of opera at the Metropolitan, sung alternately in three 
tongues—to which a fourth one, our own, so readily could 
be added under the cireumstances—suggests by itself half 
a dozen considerations worthy of the pens of the most care- 
ful reviewers, and meriting the perusal of all readers who 
have other than a superficial feeling for opera’s charm 
and its lasting welfare. At least three or four of these top- 
ics—in certain instances queries—will not be fubbed off 
much longer. For the moment, however, unmistakable 
ive the claims on a reviewer's office as merely a recording 
ingel. My duty is‘the merely historical one toward what 
Miranda calls ‘‘a tale to cure deafness.” 


The Holiday 


th 
World's Heart 


Says Byron, cynically, if with much perception, 


The devil hath not, in all his quiver'’s choice, 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. 


Symmetrical, and full of a beauty of vocalism that 
one well may seek New York this winter to relish, have 
been the performances at our Opera House thus far. We 

: may expect the links in the season’s long 
Alt chain to be as glittering to the end. But 
even in noting here the Juliette of a Melba, the Violetta 
of a Sembrich, it is on M. Albert Saléza’s tenor that the 
intensest interest of the city has been centred since 
this admirable French artist appeared in Gounod’s ‘* Ro- 
méo et Juliette.” -fam sorry that M, Saléza is not likely 
to have a chance this season to show bimself to New- 
Yorkers in three or four of the impersonations that best 
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suit him, as -a singer and actor scarcely surpassed in 
Europe to-day. But he is an adaptive artist, as well as 
one gifted. If he do not sing Mathé, Mylio, Otello, or 
Siegmund, the strange beauty of his voice, and even the 
fierce flash of his dramatic fire, will be quite plainly shown 
as Roméo, Don José, or Raoul de Nangis. M. Saléza’s 
voice is one among a hundred French ones in size, in 
sweetness, in steadiness, in purity of intonation and vol- 
ume, in the passionate warmth and finish of usage that 
have grown more and more peculiar, not to Italy, but to 
Gallic lands and training. These traits are often ill repre- 
sented by other men singers from Paris. Often compared 
with Capoul—in amatory réles—Saléza really advances 
on that favorite of twenty years ago. Saléza is more the 
tenor to recall Italo Campanini, as Campanini was circa 
1878-9, before overwork for Mr. Mapleson did him reme- 
diless injury. M. Salézu’s voice dominates the stage, 
evenly and richly; it fills the house from parquet to am- 
phitheatre, as did the voice of Campanini, or as does that 
of M. Jean de Reszké. This is the case in spite of the 
fact that M. Saléza shows neither a particularly mobile 
countenance like Van Dyck’s, nor a divorce from stage 
conventions such as does Jean de Reszké. But Saléza’s 
lithe nervosity of movement (when swift movements are 
to be made), his poses that are almost invariably effective. 
the buoyant suggestion of virile full-blooded youth in all 
that be does, even when it is done with a touch of real 
gaucherie, are traits that add seduction. Such a singer is 
that rarest creature just now to be exploited by an opera- 
manager—a versatile young tenor without the faulty tricks 
of the French school, who shall carry by storm the coldest 
patronage of a foreign audience when singing parts that it 
knows almost as well as the artist himself knowsthem. M. 
Saléza’s success here has been practically unqualified, 
and Mr. Grau’s discretion in importing him is already 
blessed. He is still a young man, born in 1867. He was 
a Paris Conservatory graduate in 1888. He has been of 
vogue since the hour of his début in Lalo’s ‘‘ Le Roi d’Ys,” 
at the Opéra Comique. There, by-the-bye, he alternated 
with M. Gibert, another superior French tenor, just now 
a star dependence of Mr. Charley’s large company in 
New Orleans. 





ALBERT ALVAREZ, 
Tenor, of “The Charles A, Ellis Opera Company,” Philadelphia. 


By-the-bye, let us not fancy that we are having all the 
good and interesting opera to ourselves, even if Mr. Grau’s 
Napoleonic policy is setting before us the most majestic 
names. Three or four other social cen 
tres are active this year, not only in sym- 
phonic concerts, but in superior operatic 
rewards for all the virtuous. Almost si 
multaneously with the inauguration of our 
own operatic week, both New Orleans and Philadelphia 
have started upon their seasons, which are of a strength 
unusual. In Philadelphia, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Charles A. Ellis is the supreme impresario. There now 
exists, however, a fine treaty of reciprocity between him 
and Mr. Grau that makes their singers interchangeable 
between New York and Philadelphia, almost without ex- 
ception. The first Philadelphia performance was ‘‘ Faust,” 
sung in French. In ‘‘ Faust” Madame Melba was the 
Marguerite, and the Faust was M. Bonnard, a French tenor, 
who made a considerable impression. Mesdames Ternina 
and Gadski, and Messrs. Pandolfini (a rather superior 
Italian tenor lately heard here in concert), Andreas Dippel, 
Albert Alvarez, and Ernest Kraus are only a fraction of 
Mr. Ellis’s large troupe. Alvarez is another signally im- 
portant loan from the Paris Opéra, where he has a heavy 
responsibility in the heroic and lyric routine. M. Alvarez’s 
best part is his Samson, in Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘Samson and 
Delilah,” and while his voice shows wear, it is resonant, 
large, and dramatic in timbre. Madame Ternina has been 
briefly heard here, and, like Madame Gadski, is, in German 
opera, of first rank. As for that fair and far-away French 
city of the South, New Orleans, ever an aristocratic as 
well as old home of French opera in this country (the 
only one where a municipal support ever has been given 
to it), Mr. Charley, the present manager of the opera, has 
a fine company and a large subscription. His forees in 
clude Mesdames Fiérens, Dalzen, Phillips, Bergés, Savine, 
and Pouget, and the Messrs. Gibert (whom I recall in 
* Le Roi d’ Ys," Paris, years ago as an excellent young art- 
ist), Gaidan, Godefroy, Gauthier, and Darnead. Madame 
Fiérens has pleased the New Orleans public as Valentine. 
The size of the New Orleans Opera House admits of both 
grand and light opera, a happy variety. Thus ‘Les Hu- 
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guenots,” ‘‘L’Africaine,” ‘‘Il Trovatore” (‘‘Le Trou- 
vére ”) are relieved by ‘* La Mascotte” and ‘* Fra Diavolo.” 
It is worth while to notice that in San Francisco, where 
there is a large German population, such a taxing work 
as Goldmark’s ‘‘ Die Kénigin von Saba’ was given last 
month with general local praise. 


If I am speaking of opera at all, I should not forget 
that the Castle Square Company, at the American Theatre 
in this city, is now carrying on Puccini's ‘‘ La Bohéme” 

for asecond week, with noteworthy musical 
success and a most beautiful and accurate 

Square Com- scenic dress. What a commentary on the 

pany in ; : me : : 

“La Boheme.” intelligence, so often underrated, of the real 

musical public of the city! Does Fifth 
Avenue know that excellent work and works are to be 
heard so far westward of Arline’s marble halls? Certain 
ly Eighth Avenue may unawares reach nearer to a state 
of musical grace than Lenox Hill. ‘‘ La Bohéme” is evi 
dence and to spare. Miss Yvonne de Treville, Miss Knox, 
Mr. Sheehan, and Mr, Chase are at their best in this dif 
ficult score. 


The Castle 


Wars and conquests and the heart-beats of patriotism 
do not always do their duty as musical inspirations, even 
if Handel’s noble ‘‘ Dettingen” Te Deum, his overwhelm 

ing ‘‘ Utrecht” Jubilate, and Beethoven's 
Mr. Damrosch’s « Hferoic” Symphony argue otherwise. 
nal But the splendid first performonce, some 
nights ago, of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
“Manila” Te Deum, sung by the Oratorio Society at 
Carnegie Hall, put Mr. Damrosch forward not as the 
writer of a dull opera, but of a powerful, dignified, and 
often most beautiful piece of religious music; infused 
with military exultation wholly becoming and wholly im- 
pressive. Mr. Damrosch is not a strong melodist: but in 
the dignity of this sumptuous choral work that lack is lit- 
le felt. The finest numbers are perhaps the ‘ Sanctus ” 
and ‘* Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ,” and the up 
lifting, imposing conclusion—at which the audience rose 
by a common and due impulse. Mr. Damrosch is under 
stood to have given up most of his conductorial work, that 
he may compose. If this, the first-fruit of his resolve, be 
the predecessor of others so fair, he has chosen the better 
part. The quartet of singers—Mesdames Emma Juch, 
Gertrude May Stein, and Messrs. Theodore van Yorx 
and Heinrich Meyn—sang extremely well—Madame Juch 
in chief. E. IREN.2Us STEVENSON. 
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Villa Knox Frank Moulan 


Joseph Sheehan 
( Musetta) ( Aleudoro). (Rudolph) 


Yvonne de Treville W.. G. Stewart 
(Mimi) (Marcel) 


CONCLUDING SCENE OF ACT II. OF PUCCINI'S OPERA “LA BOHEME,” AT THE AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW YORK 





ONCE upon a time, so long ago that nobody now alive 
remembers it, there lived a Litthe Boy who knew how to 
have fun in his own back yard. He made mud pies, and 
made believe he ate them and liked them. 
He folded a leaf from his daddy's morning 
paper and made a hat that he thought as 
fine as any soldier ever wore. He whittled a sword out 
of a lath, and with it slew dragons in the hen-coop. He 
stole the cook’s broom, and in a jiffy the handle was a 
horse that galloped him round and round the back yard. 
Altogether he learned how to do so many things, and to 
have so much fun with them, that there wasn’t a boy on 
the block that was as bright or had as happy a laugh. 
When Christmas came, his father said, ‘‘ Little Boy has 
such a good time with his broomstick that I think I'll 
give him a real hobby-horse.” His mother gave him a 
soldier suit and hat. His uncle gave him a little tin 
sword,and agun that shot pellets. His aunt,whocouldn’t 
bear to see his hands dirty, gave him a real mince pie. 
For a week Little Boy thought he was the happiest boy 
alive, and he laughed as he had never laughed before. 
But he broke his sword the very first day. He pranced 
about the front street in his new soldier clothes until his 
mother had to call him home and keep him there. Then, 
with his gun, he shot the neighbors’ cats on the back 
fences, until the gun had to be taken away. Finally he 
got terribly tired of riding a horse in the nursery, that 
never took him anywhere. I forgot to say that the mince 
pie made him positively sick. At the end of a fortnight 
he had lost his happy laugh; and one day his mother, to 
get rid of him, said, ‘‘ Why don’t you go out and play 
with your old things in the back yard?” She was very 
much surprised to find that he didn’t care for them any 
more. To this day nobody knows why his free and 
hearty laugh has gone, and why he has become such a 
stupid, dissatisfied boy. 


The Gifts of 
Santa Claus. 


In no previous season have the American theatres re- 
ceived such a wealth of Christmas gifts from abroad as 
in the season that is now at its height. The most suc- 
cessful German farce of last year, ‘‘Im 
Weissen Rdss’l,” is excellently presented 
at the Irving Place Theatre. The most fla- 
grant Parisian obscenity has passed its hundredth night at 
a Tenderloin theatre. The merriest French farce, Bisson’s 
“Onand Off,” is running indefinitely at the Madison Square 
The most praised comedy, Lavedan’s ‘* Catherine” has out- 
run our wildest hopes at the Garrick. ‘* Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac” is poking his nose into every town in this bread land 
of ours. As for English, the two leading melodramas, 
“Sporting Life” and ‘‘ The Christian,” are still dazzling 
the multitude; and comedies from the two leading dram- 
atists, Henry Arthur Jones's (or Oscar Wilde’s) ‘ ‘The 
Liars,” and Arthur W. Pinero’s ‘‘ Trelawny of the Wells,” 
have an indefinite grip on the Empire and the Lyceum 
respectively. Moreover, all these gifts from over-sea are 
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more than adequately staged and acted. For quite a while 
now we have all laughed with all our hearts, and any 
one who didn’t know would think us the brightest and 
happiest little boy on the block. 


In one way perhaps we are. We know how to ap- 
preciate the Gemiithlichkeit of ‘‘Im Weissen Riéss’l.” We 
gorge the spicy Parisian obscenity as if it were a New 
England mince pie. We applaud the skill 
and verve of ‘‘ On and Off”; we grasp the 
intimately Gallic motive of ‘‘ Catherine.” 
To hear us rave over ‘‘ Cyrano” one would think we knew 
something of the Hétel de Rambouillet. Though essen- 
tially not a sporting nation, we enjoy the whiff of the 
stable in ‘‘ Sporting Life,” and Heaven only knows what 
worse thing it is we like in ‘‘ The Christian.” We are up 
to date with the atmosphere of fast English society in 
‘*The Liars,” and we know enough of the Leech girl and 
her crinolines to be touch for touch with “Trelawny.” In 
a word, I doubt if there is another public anywhere that 
would receive the intellectual wares of all nations with 
such undiscriminating discrimination. 


The American 
Cosmopolite. 


Undoubtedly clever as all this is, there is something 
that it is emphatically not. The one thing we Americans 
can’t find on our stage is our own minds and hearts. 
We may like to gorge ourselves with the 
French paté that so delights the Tenderloin, 
but in the end it will make us sick in a way 
that the home-made pie never can. It may be a lot of fun 
to strut with Cyrano in a soldier suit from France, but that 
is not the way we learned to fight at Bunker Hill and at 
San Juan. If the drama has any real use it is to give a 
fitting and a lasting form to all the best things we feel. By 
doing so it rouses in us the sense of what we are and what 
we are good for, and makes that sense a power. We are 
still having no end of a good time with our Christmas 
gifts, but by-and-by the Goddess of Liberty will grow 
tired of it all, and ask us why we don’t run out into our 
own back yard and play with our mud pies and lath 
swords. 


**Clever, but 
is it Art?” 


Meantime we have learned that our back yard is only 
a back yard. After seeing ‘‘ Cyrano,” who would go to 
‘**The Maine Avenged,” or to ‘‘ Red, White, and Blue”? 

.. Who cares for ‘‘ Uncle Dick,” even though 

Satie >. Mr. Sol Smith Russell did bring a beam of 

own Back Yard. g00d American sunshine into its dreary 

void? Mr, Augustus Thomas's ‘‘ The Med- 

dler,” even with Mr. Stuart Robson to make it live, lacks 

the scenic aptitude we find in ‘‘The Liars” and ‘* Tre- 

lawny.” Of all the new plays of the season, thus far, 

Miss Irwin’s ‘‘ Kate Kip, Buyer” has most of the spirit of 

American life. Let us get all the satisfaction we can out 
of that! 

Our latest hope was Mr. E. W. Presbury’s ‘‘ Worth a 
Million,” with which Mr. William H. Crane opened at the 
Knickerbocker. The play has died almost without a strug- 
gle, but, becanse of its obvious effort to be artistically 
American, it is worth while to find out why it failed. 
The alleged amusement in the play is caused in part by 
the fact that an alleged lady has induced a man to pro 
pose marriage to her, in cold blood, for the purpose of 
bringing an alleged gentleman, whom she loves, to the 
point of proposing himself. She assumes that the alleged 


gentleman will eavesdrop if he gets the chance, and, to be 
sure, he does. All the people in the play are obtrusively 
fashionable. They talk glibly of a hotel cailed The Wal- 
dorf; they take runaway lunches at a confectioner’s 
named Maillard, and relate what they ate with thé unre 
lenting exactitude of a menu, even adding how much 
they paid for it all; and they bet boxes of something 
called Huyler’s, with an air of savoir-faire. To clap the 
anticlimax, they allude to Hoboken as the acme of vul 
garity and pretentiousness. Thecitizens of Hoboken hav« 
seldom had greater cause to complain. To any one who 
did not know their city it must seem self-evident that the 
people of the play all hailed from there, and were strug 
gling to conceal the fact. It is almost a public duty to 
protest that in no part of any country could so many 
men and women be found who are so il] born and ill 
bred. In view of the fact that the play makes so great a 
virtue of dealing with American life, perhaps we all have 
a grievance. The long and short of it is, we have liad so 
many new toys to play with that our own poor things 
are a bore. 


It would be easy to pull a long face over all this. Per- 
haps it would not be quite just. After all, Santa Claus, 
like most saintly and reverend parties, is, in the main, to 
he trusted. Little Boy would have learned 
by himself in the course of years that a 
mud pie is a mud pie, and a broomstick a 
broomstick. Perhaps Santa Claus knew all the time that 
a hobby-horse is the shortest cut from a broomstick to 
a Pegasus. In the end we shall learn that a French ob 
scenity makes us sick, and that Gascon “ langwidges ” and 
a Gascon soldier suit have very little to do with the way 
we speak and fight. On the other hand, the lessons they 
have taught us in the mechanics and the literary capa 
bilities of the drama are likely to endure. At least, peo 
ple of our race have frequently been indebted to Latin 
races for a hint as to some new way of amusing ourselves 
It has been gravely urgued that in all the great eras in 
English literature the impulse has come from without; 
and it does seem as if the Anglo-Saxon temperament 
had to be thoroughly galvanized before it wakes up 
to the fact that about the most interesting things in this 
very interesting world are poems and pictures and plays 
Chaucer took most of his stories, much of. his versifica 
tion, and perhaps all of his literary inspiration from 
French, Italian, and classical sources. Shakspere bor 
rowed most of his plots and much of his manner directly 
or indirectly, from the Continent. The lines in which 
Portia describes an English gentleman are suggestive on 
this point: ‘‘ How oddly he is suited! [think he bought 
his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet 
in Germany, and his behavior everywhere.” The Eliza- 
bethan poet was of a piece with the Elizabethan gentle 
man, Perhaps we Americans should be glad we have the 
cosmopolitanism of our very worthy ancestors, So wake 
up, you playwrights, and let us forget our mud pies and put 
off our soldier clothes. ‘These foreign playthings are all 
well enough for a while, but we must grow up suffi 
ciently to write and to enjoy the kind of plays that come 
home to us. Such plays are more fun and Jast longer 
than almost anything else in this bustling world, and 
when they come laughing down from generation to gen- 
eration they hold a nation together in a way nothing else 
can, JOHN CORBIN, 


The Wisdom of 
Santa Claus, 
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A SPANISH MONEY-JAR. 


A Cbristmas Story of Santiago. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY MCCARTER. 








‘Tl was at the English 
consulate at Santi- 
ago de Cuba, where 
might be gathered 
tales that would 
have saved the 
head of the lovely 
vizier’s daughter of 

Arabian romance, the enchanting Scheherazade. Such 

places are the Southern consulates, where float the lazy 

clouds of light cigars in palm-cooled air, with the blue 
sea rolling before them, and the still sky burning above. 

Such used to be the English consulate of the “ City of 

Cuba,” as the ancient collection of houses on the yellow 

mountain-side under the protection of St. James (Santiago) 

was called. 

Some chance remarks made on a balcony of the consu- 
lar office, by the vice-consul to a manager of the Cobre 
(copper) mines, were my first introduction to the strange 
story that I have to tell. Sitting in the cool, and looking 
listlessly down on the water-bright harbor—a bow] in the 
mountain, as it were—this consular agent said: 

‘**T have often been sent by the consul to take charge of 
the effects of the dying. This is one of the curious du- 
ties of the consulate. The wishes of a dying man are 
sacred. To fulfil them is to be blessed, led, and prospered. 
To ignore them is to lose the right direction of life!” 

He spoke the words absently, as though he thought he 
was Overheard by some spirit in the air. 

The dreamy remark started me on a new train of 
thought. I leaned forward and said, 

‘*Mr. Mascaline, do the dead know?” 

“Know? Yes. Iam not a spiritualist, but I believe 
that those whom we help here come back and help us in 
the visions of a larger life. I am not a Catholic, but I 
have come to think that the Catholic doctrine of the Com- 
munion of Saints as applied to souls that are invisible is 
founded on eternal truth. The dead do know, and they 
give right and holy direction to the lives of those who 
once helped them in their need. I could tell you tales.” 

“*Sefior Mascaline, I have always thought that vice- 
consuls were engaged only in commercial things. I never 
























saw before what an opportunity is given them for the 
study of spiritual mysterics, and I am glad to find that 
your experiences have led you to such cheerful views of 
the future, and to the kinship of departed souls, if such 
there be, to the living. Tell me some story of your con- 
sular life that has led you to your present views.” 

‘*Have you been listening to what is going on in the 
street?” 

I had not. He referred to a religious procession—a 
common thing. Bells were beating the breathless air. A 
band of music was playing some faraway Andalusian air, 
It was surrounded by a moving crowd of negroes and 
peons. Then came military officers glittering in insignia, 
holding their hats in one hand and candles in the other; 
the Governor-General followed, glittering with the regalia 
of his office, a man of gold. Then the city council, and 
after them white-robed priests, and a gorgeous catafalque 
borne on the shoulders of negroes, on which was a jew- 
elled image of the Virgin. 

As the image passed under our eyes like a vision, Mr 
Mascaline said: 

‘*That is the Virgin of Charity. Her shrine is at the 
village of Cobre, near the copper -mines, some twelve 
miles from here. The value of the offerings to the shrine 
of the Virgin of Charity amounted to $30,000 in a single 
year.” 

He then told me the legend of this image—a wonder 
which was found drifting upon the sea. 

“Do you believe the legend, sefior?” I asked. 

“ No.” 

‘*Do you believe in making offerings to such a shrine?” 

‘* Ah. my friend, I am not so clear there. Sacrifices of 
faith lift the soul into spiritual light. Let me tell you the 
tale of an offering that was made to that shrine by a young 
Englishman who did not believe the legend of the Virgin of 
the sea. It isa Christmas story. Christmas is a joy here; 
the world all seems to be born again when the bells of the 
cathedral are echoed from the mountain-side. It is a 
story that will illustrate what I mean when I say that the 
wishes of the dead are sacred, and that in fulfilling them 
we bring favorable influences into our lives—wings, white 
wings—angels’ wings. Did you never read in the ancient 
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Scriptures how that one prayed that ‘angels’ wings might 
encompass him like a wall’? You may think me super 
stitious, but I mind that they do, my American friend—I 
mind that they do.” 

He leaned on a table, on which were cards which he 
never played, and a bottle of aguardiente from which he 
never drank. His life followed the best traditions of the 
Church of England, and had become spiritualized beyond 
any set forms. 

‘** Did you ever see a Spanish money-jar?” he began. 

‘* No, sefior.”’ 

“They are made of clay, with round bowls and long 
necks, like water-jars. They were once used for the pur 
pose of burying money.” 

He added : 

‘*The grandees used them in the times of the pirates 
and boucaniers. The Church buried them in the patios 
The peons buried them in their gardens. When the peons 
were dying they would tell the secret of the places where 
their money-jars were buried to some relatives or friends, 
and they in turn would tell it to others in their last hours 
So a Spanish money-jar would lie buried in the same 
place, under the same date-palm or ceiba (cottonwood) 
tree for generations. A money-jar is the subject of my 
story. 

‘*Some twenty years or more ago there came to Santi 
ago a young English naturalist named Ralph Marlowe. 
He was a dissipated man, and soul and body had both 
been weakened by dissolute habits. But he bad a warm, 
generous heart and a high sense of honor, which he had 
been too weak to follow. There was the making of a glo 
rious man in him, and he won my affections in spite of 
his weakness, as some men do. 

‘** He was the son of a baronet. He had been sent adrift 
from home on account of a scandal! that he had brought 
upon a proud family. He turned naturalist as an excuse 
to hide his ruined influence. What he needed was a re 
turn to honor, but what he wanted was money. How 
could he become rich in this faraway Spanish province 
of Santiago? This question haunted him continually. 

‘One day, as we were seated in the consulate as you 
and I are now, a strange thing happened. The building 
began to tremble. The whole city trembled as if shaken 
by an invisible giant; dust clouds rose from the moun 
tains; the harbor grew dark, and towers fell down. Peo 
ple rushed into the streets, crying ‘ Terremoto! terremoto!’ 
(the earthquake). They fell on their knees in the squares 
and cried for mercy to the heavens, The whole city seemed 
to crumble, and the walls to dissolve into the earth. 

‘**‘A number of churches in the province of Santiago 
fell, and the adobelike walls that encompassed them lay 
scattered around the ruined towers. The priests left their 
old places, and soon after the disaster it began to be whis 
pered about in Santiago that one might gain a fortune by 
searching for the money-jars buried in the abandoned 
church gardens, 

‘* Ralph Marlowe heard the exciting suggestion, and the 
thrill of an adventurer filled his soul. He thought of 
little but money-jars. 

***Gold, gold!’ he said to me one day. ‘I must have 
it. That is what I came here for. I must have it to re 
deem my lost reputation, consul!’ He added: *‘ Let me 
make a journey with you to the coffee farms. There are 
orchids there that I wish to see. There are trees there 
that grow around trees. There are trees that grow on 
trees, and suck their sap like as sin eats up the soul.’ 

*** Ralph,’ said I—forsuch | had come to call him—‘ you 
need something better than gold to redeem your reputa 
tion. What you need is a new sense of honor.’ 

‘**T have the sense,’ said he, * but not the strength 

‘**He looked me in the face pitifully, and said; * There 
are some things richer than orchids in the mountains, Se 
for Consul. I can see them in my mind, They kaunt 
me. They won't let me rest.’ 

*** What are they?’ I asked 

**Money-jars. What wouldn’t I give if I could return 
to England rich? Sehor Consul, you must help me.’ 

‘*He bent an earnest face on me, and added 

“* Think of it—discredited at twenty-one! Shunned by 
society! I have done wrong, but, oh, how I have suffered! 
You do pity me, don’t you, Sefior Consul?’ 

‘I did pity him. I told him that he might make a 
journey with me to the cafetales of Guantanamo. The 
place is one of the most beautiful in the worid, and some 
day, when a good government shall give opportunity to 
Cuha, this region will be filled with American, English, 
or German life which will reap fortunes from one of the 
most productive districts under the sun 

‘* We set out for the coffee plateaus 

** We went by boat to the harbor of Guantanamo. Then 
we rode up the hills. The rainy season had passed. The 
sky was a splendor, and the wonderful vegetation a charm 
The earth here pours forth vegetation as from fountains 
of life. The world has yet to discover Guantanamo 

* There was everything onthe way to enchant a natu 
ralist. There were ceiba-trees in fetters, being pulled 
down to the earth by the lianas of the cupey. I could 
but feel the likeness of the captive ceiba to the case of 
my young friend. 

‘**But his mind was no longer on the ceiba or cupey. 
Splendid orchids swung in the air, varieties that I lad 
never seen before, but his eye was lost to their beauty. 
One thing alone haunted him now—it was the finding of 
money-jars. Of this he talked with every way-side peon 
whom he met, 

‘** As we ascended the mountains, there was opened to 
our view the glory of the sea. The air was as clear as 
crystal, and every breath seemed full of life. Every light 
breath of the sea-breeze caused a quivering of palms, as in 
the fabled orchards of leaves of gold. The sky was like 
purple fire, and yet it seemed to mingle with the earth. 

‘*No gardens of kings could equal the vegetation of 
the slopes and plateaus. Here were fragrant gardens of 
wild orange-trees; here the sweet-scented jasmines trailed 
over the decaying trees; here the delicate heliotrope 
checkered the open ways. Pomegranates showed their 
red cheeks amid the quiver of leaves. Date-palms. with 
green necks loomed so high in air as hardly to cast a 
shadow ; 

‘** Butterflies like flowers bloomed out here and there, 
insects like gems gleamed among the byways, and every 
where clusters of palms rose like tents, and cocoanuts 
that lifted their cool buckets of milk-water in the air. 

‘The sunset on the sea was like the last day. The 
tropic night fell quickly—the shutting of the doors of 
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heaven. The sea turned violet; then the stars came out, 
like sentinels guarding the earth. ‘The near planets hung 
liquid and low, like lights in the silent chambers of the 
Deity, High among them shone the Southern Cross. 

The faraway turquoise sea became a scintillation of 
stars, a palpitating splendor of fervid airs and soporific 
breezes and crepuscular dimnesses. As we journeyed up- 
ward, we seemed to be ascending the sky. 

[ bad letters to mine host, Monsieur Rosseau, who ex 
pected us, and whose case was illuminated in honor of our 
arrival 

‘Mine host was a Frenchman, his wife was a Spanish 
lady, and her mother, Sefiora Lance, was an ancient Span 
isi dame nearly a hundred years old. She was a strange 
character. She sat on the balcony much of the time as 
one dead 

I addressed this aged woman. She crossed herself 
and said 

* Mi casa extii da xu disposicion. (My house is yours, ) 

Raipu, with his mind full of money-jars, seemed in- 
tensely and instinctively drawn to this strange woman. 

Before we were called out to tea he sat down by her 
on the wide veranda under the great fanlike shadows of 
the royal palms. He made a few complimeniary remarks 
in clear words in regard to the beauty of the country, and 
then approached the subject nearest to his heart. . 

Is any treasure ever found in this country?’ 
The withered sefora crossed herself, and shook her 
head mechanically as one dead. 
Any moneyjars?’ 
‘Seflora Lance started like a form galvanized. 
It is you who say that.’ She crossed herself again, 
and spoke like one talking out of the past. 

“And who said there were, and why do you ask that ? 
Have you the inner vision? Pardon ! 

Her head turned to and fro, and she said: 

“* Excuse meif I have been rude. Tam tired. Iam 
almost to the end of the way, and am tired. I am resting 
a little hefore I go. Money-jars ! 

‘‘Her withered hands started up; her form bent for- 
ward. The effort seemed to exhaust her. She fell back 
in the chair as one dead, again dropping a gold spuff-box 
into her lap 

We were called to our meal. The presiding genius of 
he dining-room was a mulatto, or creole, the sight of 
whom filled me with surprise, and whose proportions I 
shall never forget. She must have weighed more than 
three hundred pounds. She talked Spanish, French, and 
English, mingling the three languages in an 
odd way that held one by its singularity. 

* She tried to bow as we entered the room. 
How could she? ‘There was no part of her 

dy that coud bend. So she shook her 
white apron and blinked the large white 
spaces of her eyes 





‘ Bonjouw, messtewrs Buenas noches, Ne 
hors, Ehbening, sars [srs] Americanos.’ 

‘She flaytped her white apron three times, 
and directed us to our places at the table, 
and surveyed us while the mozos brought in 
the food. Ralph was as absent as usual, 
ind she studied him doubtfully, her arms, 
us large as an ordinary body, resting on her 
lips, with her hands turned back, and the 
lingers moving as though weaving 

The table was bountiful. At every order 

that we gave, our fat French housekeeper, 


vhose name was ered, said ‘Merci!’ and oa 
ook her apron, She seemed to feel a sense 
of gratitude at being able to serve us. We 


called her‘ Missie,’ for so our host had done. 

Qur bedroom was on the ground-floor, 

wr the house was built around a patio, in 

vhich were fountains, flowers, birds, dogs, 
ind an orange-tree 

In the room were two iron beds. We — 
vere about to disrobe, when Missie appear- 
ed, shook her apron and said, 

Vi causa a xu disposticton ’ 

She shook her apron again and retired 
to an adjoining room; for the mistress of 
the tables was a Woman of no common im 
portanee, and this one was a creole—and a 
sceress, as We afterwards found 


I threw myself upon my bed exhausted 7 
Phe falling water on the fountain outside - 
ind the fragrance of the orange-tree soon led MVE 
me away to the border-land of sleep, when aw 


I was startled by an agonizing cry from 
Ralph: 
‘Senor Consul—wake! 
‘Como? said I, dreamily 
What indeed, Sefor Consul. Your life 
Wake! What is that on the 
wall over yout bed? 
Witha great effort IT opened my eyes. 
‘** Nothing but a spider,’ as I saw that insect, as big as 
i bird, with feathered legs, retreating towards the roof 

Nothing, Sefor Consul?) Nothing? Do you eall 
that nothing? It isa tarantula. He will drop down on 
you, and then you will be dead. Wake!’ 

Piat’s nothing,’ answered I. ‘The house is full of 
them. ‘They never trouble any one.’ The insect was 
hurrying away as fast as his many legs would carry him. 

ilow cool to my dulling senses was the falling of the 
springs of the fountains in the moonlight! I could see 
the drops glisten through lattice curtains as I closed my 
eyes. LT breathed again the fragrance of the orange-tree, 
ind sleep once more led me to her border-land, when an 
other shriek pierced the air like a fife note. 

Sefior Consul—Deo Supremo!  Sefior!’ 

I said not «a word. A sea-breeze moved the lattice 
curtains—how delicious! 
‘Senor Consul—Consul senor ! 
the reom! 
‘*Go to sleep, my friend. Tam weary. Is it black?’ 
ack? Blaek as the imp of darkness himself. I 
Ie lies at the foot of your bed. T can 


“SENORA 


is In danger 


There’s a snake in 


can see him now. 
» his eye rink.’ 
‘Oh, amigo, go off to sleep in this cool mountain air. 
That's nothing but a rafter.’ 
A rattler!’ he said, as if electrified, starting up in 
bed like a New England ghost fromagrave. ‘A rattler?’ 
***No, no—a ratter. Now let us both go to sleep; 
everything will be allright in the morning, and the valley 
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will be below us, and you shall see the most glorious sun- 
rise that ever broke upon your view.’ I closed my eyes 
and refused to answer any more questions. 

‘* Presently I heard Ralph knock on the side of the par- 
tition at the foot of his bed, that connected with the big 
fat woman's room. 

‘* She gave a groan. 

“** Missie!’ 

‘** Bonjou’, sefior,’ she said, half French and half 
Spanish. 

‘**Missie!’ 

‘** Veg; the top of the morning,’ she said, in English. 
‘Is it morning?’ 

‘* No, Missie; there’s a snake in the room. A snake!’ 

‘** Mi serpiente 4 su disposicion, senor,’ (My snake is 
yours. ) 

‘** Deo Supremo! What is that you say, Missie? 
Have I gone mad? He winks. Missie—say!—his eye 
goes round! 





















gel “ «He will keep 
co a the rats away, se 
flor, so that you can 


4} - % : sleep; he is yours, 
v } sehor. I put him 
i F ij \ there, so that you 


could rest after your 
long journey, senor 
bueno!’ 

‘*She saw that it 
was not yet morn- 
ing, and she van- 
ished into the land 
of dreams. 

‘There was a whirring, wishing sound on the floor. 
The domestic snake was moving with almost electri- 
cal swiftness after some poor unfortunate rat that had 
found a way into the room through the loose floor. There 
was a little squeal, and the ratter and rat were gone. 
Missie was snoring. I opened my eyes, which seemed 
glued, and never did I sce such a form of terror as that 
which sat up shaking in the other cot. 

‘** Jumping Jackson!’ cried Ralph, suddenly using an 
unknown classical term of provincial origin. ‘Am I mad?’ 

‘** That is only a domestic snake,’ said T, ‘as harmless 
as a bird. They keep such about the place for ratters. 
There would be little comfort here without them.’ 

** We woke up in the morning. Clarinas were singing 
in the patio. I lifted the curtain, and never burst upon 
my eyes such a scene of extended beatty. I roused Ralph, 
and we two went out on the veranda. 

‘The peaks and mornes were flaming. Below was the 
valley of Guantanamo, The coffee-farms in dewy fresh- 
ness glittered like far billows of the sea. Everywhere 
gleamed in the air the tentlike palms. 

“The old Spanish lady came hobbling out thus early 
and sunk into her chair. 

‘Bueno ! she said. 

*** Como pasa la noche ?’ said Ralph. 

*** Mal—badly,’ she said, with shaking hands. 
you said last night touched my mind,’ 

““* And what was that, sefiora? Iam sorry indeed if 
I have made the night unquiet.’ : 


LANCE STARTED, LIKE A FORM 
GALVANIZED.” 


‘What 
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‘** About the money-jar. Did you ever hear of my 
Fidele?’ Her hands trembled again. y 

*** No, sefiora. May I ask you who was Fidele?’ 

‘**My little daughter--she went away sixty or more 
years ago. She had come to love God, so she did not die; 
she went away, leaving the form—what a beautiful form 
it was!’ The old woman’s hands shook again. ‘ She had 
a money-jar. I'll tell you about it all as soon as I get my 
strength.’ She added, * Fidele was a saint.’ 

‘“*«T'm stronger now,’ she presently said. ‘ Fidele 
buried her money-jar under the ceiba-tree. After she 
went on beyond we went to find it, and it was gone. It 
was buried under the tangle grass, and the roots of the 
grass had not been broken. It was gone. No man in all 
the country round would have stolen Fidele’s money-jar, 
and the pirates never could have disturbed it, else the roots 
of the grass would have been broken. The roots of that 
grass do not break for many years. But it was gone,’ 
She seemed lost, then roused up again. * What do you 
suppose became of Fidele’s money-jar 2?) The money in it 
was nothing to me, but that jar was very precious to her 
soul. There was a fortune of gold in that jar, and she 
covered the gold doubloons with frankincense and myrrh 
—the bishop gave those perfumes to her. It seemed as 
though her soul was buried in that money-jar—not because 
it was so rich in gold, but for a sacred reason. I would 
die happy if I could know that jar had been found. | 
would give back to the finder doubloon for doubloon,’ 

“ Her hands shook again. The sea sunlight streamed 
into her face, and in it she sank into a deep sleep and 
looked like one dead, as before. 

“ At breakfast the ponderous Missie flapped her apron 
again, and, when the meal was over, went out and sat down 
on the cool water-sprayed patio to talk with a parrot, 
that answered all her questions with, ‘Vo necesito,’ to 
which the fat creole replied, piously, ‘ Jesis Ma’ia !’ 

“Ralph joined her. He began to question her about 
the saintly Fidele, and the place where the lost money-jar 
had been buried. 

‘*** Bon Die’! said Missie, reverently. ‘I could take you 
to the very spot. That jar was as tall as a baby, and its 
neck was as long as a flamingo’s, and it smelled like the 
altar of heaven—so I have been told. It all happened be- 
fore my day. But they dug for it when I was a girl—it 
had been conjured—the jar had been conjured away, for 
the roots of the tangled grass that lasts forever had not 
been broken. If you will follow me out into the cool, 
sefior, I will take you to the ceiba-tree where the treasure 
was buried. If you could find it, the sefora would make 
you rich. She is rich. She is likely to have many money- 
jars—but she only cared for that one jar. Monsieur Seftor 
—Mister Ralph—I have heard her say that she would be 
willing to die poor if she could only find that one jar. I 

sometimes think in imaginations that 
Fidele put her jewels into the jar. 
There was something peculiar about it 
—I never knew what—only they say 
that the sefora has talked of it for 
sixty years. She once lost a ship at 
sea,and never spoke of it often. Venga 
—follow me!’ 

“She waddled away through the 
garden that was bending with flowers 
She met a blacksnake in the way, and 
pushed him aside with her bare foot. 
Ralph travelled rapidly by the place. 

“*They came into the open fields, and 
beyond it was an ancient ceiba-tree 
that lianas had caught as with a lasso 
and were pulling down, 

“The sun was fierce now, and Missie 
sunk down into the shadow of the tree. 

* Ralph sat down beside her, and 
looked up to the mountains and down 
to the sea. Over the latter a great 
steamer was passing. The mountain 
air was melting. The world all seemed 
like an island floating about in a vast 
sea of sunlight. 

‘*How the sargazo gleamed like a 
cloth of gold and pearls on the far 
dazzling ocean! How the tepid wind 

stirred the top of the imprisoned ceiba-tree! How green 
grew the mangoes along a winding stream below! How 
the clouds with pearl and aureate lustres drifted here 
and there in the sun, like the robes of goddesses’ chariots! 
Evervthing was life. 

‘The grass at the foot of the tree lay in a mat. 

“It was there,’ said Missie, ‘that the money-jar was 
buried.” She touched the spot with her bare feet. A 
single stone was there. 

“** Missie,’ asked Ralph, ‘did anything ever happen be 
tween the time when the jar was buried and when they 
went out to find it?’ 

‘“** Nothing, monsieur, nothing; at least nothing but the 
sarthquake, That turned many things about—the solid 
hills and all; but it did not move the ceiba-tree. It did 
not break the grass mat. No, no, nothing has happened. 
No wars, no pirates—that all ceased long, long ago. No!’ 

‘*** Tlow was the treasure buried, Missie?’ 

And you may well ask that. They dug a hole in the 
earth, und came to a solid rock, like that you see up yon 
der. Then they picked a hole in the hard rock and set 
into it the money-jar, and sealed it up with ground stone. 
That ground stone would have had to be picked out. I 
would not like to do it! 

***Now comes the marvel,’ she added. ‘ Jesis—Ma’ia! 
They opened the hole to find the jar, and they found that 
the roots of the grass had not been broken; but when they 
came to the rock, it was solid. It was as solid as though 
it had never been drilled at all. ‘Phe jar had been con 
jured away. Mon Die’! ; 

‘“** Did the earthquake move the rocks on the mountain, 
Missie?’ 

*** And sure it did; it tumbled them down like a giant. 
The mountain moved. <A hill over yonder went down, 
and there rose a lake!’ ¥ 

*** Was that rock above us moved?’ 

* © A little way, sefor.’ 

‘* Ralph measured the distance from the rock on the 
mountain-side to the rock under the ceiba-tree. He rea- 


soned that the two rocks were a part of each other. A 
strange light came into his face. 

“*Which way was the rock on the hill moved?’ he 
asked. 
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To the west.’ She pointed with her loglike arm 

‘‘Ile measured the distance that the rock under the 
tree and the mat of earth would have been moved to fol 
low the angle of the rock on the hill, and he placed his 
eve on the very spot where he believed the lost money 
jar could be found. He saw how the rock could have 
changed place without moving the earth above it. The 
rock could have moved wader the detached earth. He 
saw a possible solution to the long mystery. 

‘He sat down under the ceiba-trees, and Missie told 
him the stories that she had heard of the little saint Fidele 
Che girl had sought to fill the money-jar, to bury it, and 
had died of some mountain fever—that was all. 

‘*They went back to the quinta, as the rambling house 
of the hacienda was sometimes called. 

fhe withered sefiora had awakened, and she said, 

‘Seftor Ralph, if you will find Fidele’s money-jar I 
will return you doubloon for doubloon.’ 

‘Sefora,’ said Ralph, ‘pardon me, but may I ask why 
that jar was so dear to Jer heart ?— 
your family was rich without it.’ 
" «6 Ves yes; st. sis out, oui. I 
am glad to hear you ask that. Sit 
down there, and I will tell you. 
This was the reason: It was to be 
a Christmas gift. The dear child 
had set her heart upon that!’ 

Her head moved to and fro 

‘You may have heard of the 
Virgin of Charity at Cobre.’ 

‘ Yes, seflora! 

*** Well, the dear child had set 
her heart on making a Christmas 
gift to the Virgin of Charity at the 
shrine. It was not for herself that 
she filled the money-jar; no, nO 
It is not for the money that I 
Want that money-jar; no, no 
What do I care about money when 
my soul is about to rise? What I 
want the money-jar for is to fulfil 
the wish of my little saint’s life; to 
send it, as she expected to do, to 
the shrine of My Lady of Charity 
[ said I would give you doubloon 
for doubloon if you would find that 
precious jar with its frankincense 
and myrrh! The perfumes may 
be dead now I will give you two 
doubloons for one. That jar is a 
treasure that belongs to the altar of 
heaven.’ 

** Her head dropped; she crossed 
herself, and sat motionless. She 
then lifted her face again, and said 

*** She comes back to me some 
times, like a star, when I sleep 
Oh, those dreams are blessed!’ 

* The next day Ralph wandered 
about the mountain plateau with 
restless feet In the dusk the fam 
ily und their guests gathered again 
on the veranda 

‘* The night grew more and more 
luminous and beautiful. The ve 
randa was wide, and the people in 
the service of the household gath- 
ered upon it, where they could re 
ceive the cool air that came up 
from the sea There was a mu 
latto, a sort of major-<domo, who 
had made himself locally famous 
by purchasing his brother from 
slavery in his younger days. The 
Spanish slavery had merciful fea 
tures, and among these was the 
slave’s privilege of earning money 
during holidays. The holidays in 
Cuba were many, and this man, who 
had purchased his own freedom by 
such work also bought the liberty 
of his brother, and made the youth 
i Christmas present to his mother 

Chis man could play the guitar 
na rude but musical way. He 
brought out the instrument, and 
strummed a number of old haunt 
ing airs He at last touched a 
chord of * Bonnie Doon Ralph 
started up nervously at the soum 


} ; 
ana said 


l used to be a choir-boy. I 
have sung that air at Christmas 
festivals to the words of an Eng 
lish poet Who died young, and who 
had been te mpest-t yssed by inti 
delity White was his name; the 
vet-laureate Southey writes of 


| 
him.’ 


‘Hle re peated the words ‘tem 
pest-tossed,’ walking with his hands behind him, and added, 

‘There is something in that ballad that haunts me— 
seems to be a parable of my life somehow.’ 

Ralph became very restless amid these quiet scenes 
We asked him to sing the ballad as he used to do when a 
choir-boy. The mulatto played the soul-haunting air, and 
Ralph sang the ballad of the poet who had been * tempest 
tossed" by infidelity, as he had done at English church 
festivals when a boy: 


if 


*When marshalled on the nightly plain 
The glittering host bestud the sky.’ 


When he had finished the first stanza he gave a ner 
vous turn, and said: 

‘*** T used to sing the second verse in the boy choir as a 
solo. What wouldn't I give to feel again as I did then? I 
wish T could be my old Christmas self again!’ 

The last words impressed me. His true soul was in 
the m He had noble impulses, but he had fallen under 
the power of his lower nature, and a struggle to gain a 
hetter will was going on within, He sung the stanza, in 
Which the poet described his own conflict: 


* Once on the raging seas T rode: 


The storm was lo vl, the vht was dark: 
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The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 

The wind that tossed my foundering bark ; 
Deep horror then my vitals froze 

Death-struck, | ceased the tide to stem, 
When suddenly a star arose 

It was the star of Bethleliem! 


* His voice was usually sympathetic, and to-night it 
had a pathetic tone. The cooling of the azure heat, the 
far-away glimmer of the dusky opal sea, the wine of the 
mountain air, the silent march of the stars, made the night 
one to awaken latent feelings. The better soul of Ralph 
came out in that old English Christmas song, but it disap 
peared. Money-jars took the place of the star of his 
vision, 

‘**Ralph’s desire to find hidden gold grew more and 
more intense His mind returned to it in all he said or 
lid He went botunizing daily 

‘*One day he returned with a piece of the trunk of 
il j iquey tree, a glory of the woods This tree begins its 





“*4 VISION COMES TO ME....SENOR, THIS DAY SHALL LIVE 


life on the branches of a common tree, and grows down- 
ward and roots itself in the earth, and then enfolds the 
tree on which it has had its growth, and causes the latter 
to decay. The new tree then flourishes in bloom and 
beauty, having eaten up the old one 

‘He brought to me the trunk of the jaquey-tree which 
he had sawn out. It was a kind of parable to him. 

“*Tt may be so in life,’ he said. ‘The beautiful may 
grow on the worthless material and consume it, and cause 
it to disappear in the flowers of the air.’ 

** Ralph wandered over these regions on horseback, tak 
ing a great interest in the gardens of churches and in way- 
side shrines. : 

‘* Missie, from the French islands, said to me one day, 
pointing to her turbaned head, , 

**T mind that young man is conjured; now he is; I 
can see it in my inner eye.’ She flapped her white apron 
knowingly, and added, oddly, ‘Or it may be that he has 
been bitten by a jigger.’ . 7 

‘* He used to come home late at night. Now he had 
been to some far-away sugar-mill ; once to a zapateado. 
But twice I noticed a strange thing: he poured water 
from the water-jar over the ends of his fingers; they 
were bloody, and the nails were torn ; 


‘He did not sleep; he*would start up in the night and 
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cry out, ‘ Money-jars !’ and strike out here and there with 
his torn hands, as though there were money-jars in the 
air 

‘Ralph became more absent, queerer, and more rest 
less nights. He seemed to have made some distovery 
I would ask him where he had been, and he would return 
but one answer, which was, * Botanizing Once he 
brought home a species of the night blooming cereus 
and said, ‘It blooms alone among the rocks, but it is 
beautiful.’ 

** He would sit up in bed nights, holding his head in his 
hands, He did not seem to hear the plash of the foun- 
tains in the darkness, nor the singing of the clarinas in the 
red rifts of the morning. I began to feel an aversion to 
him, and I wondered what the future of this strange life 
would be 

‘One day he did notcome home. I was greatly alarmed 
The beautiful forests were full of poisons, pitfalls, and 
dangers, and the young man had become more and more 
absent-minded 

* We searched for him, but found 
no trace of his wanderings xcept 
that the earth had been opened by 
some unknown hand at a plice 
some distance from the ceiba-tree 
The matted grass there had been 
broken, Missie said that he had 
buried himself there 

“Two days after his disappear 
ance I received « note that caused 


my heart to stand still It read 
strangely, and I read between Uh 
lines: 


‘SeXor,—I have found some 
rare orchid specimens and other 
things. I have barrelled them, and 
wish to tuke them direct to San 
tiago on the steamboat that sails 
to-day. You shall hear from me 
in Santiago Phavk your friends 
for the courtesies they have shown 
me. You shall know more 

Rate MakLowk 


“What had happened? Whio 
had he Iped Ralph to barrel the rare 
orchids? How did he get to the 
sea? Was this letter true? Had 
he found the money-jar’? If so, 
why had he not returned it to the 
seflora and received the reward? 
Had he reasoned that it would be 
discourteous to me to accept a re 
ward for such a service’ There 
had been going on some undercut 
rent of life: there was not a true 
ring in this messag In some way 
his heart now was untruc l 
gasped as I read it, and, when I 


spoke of its contents to the seiora, 





she said 

‘**Now I shall never find the 
money-jar. LT wanted the Virgin of 
Charity to have that before I died; 
I wanted her to have it for Fidele’s 
sake I care for nothing more.’ 

‘She waved her fan in the hot 
air, dropped her trembling hands 
and fell usleep as one dying j 
pitied her 

I was sorry that I had given 
my confidence to Ralph Murlowe 
There was something wrong in his 
conduct, or he would not have left 
me in this way, so discourteous to 
those to whom I had introduced 
him. I was hurt 

‘A week passed, when I re 
turned tothe consulate of Santiago 
de Cuba, hoping to find the young 
man there; but he did not appear 
He had gove to Cobre, ¢ vidently 
to avoid me 

The week before the Christ 
mas holidays I went to Cobre. I 
there met Ralph at a fonda and 
pasada. It was a withered man 
who stood before me 

** Ralph,’ [| exelaimed, *‘ what 
has happened to you? What has 
changed you In this) manner? 
Have you h id the fever?’ 

‘** Yes, I] have had a fever 
God knows what it is—a fever of 
the mind I think it is. Seftor, Z 
found the money-jar, and tL am 
haunted, Iwill die after this way 
—have pily on me once more 
Come out under the tamarind 
trees, Sefior Mascaline, and I will tell you.’ 

A shadow seemed passing before me as I followed him, 

“**You found the money-jar?’ IT said. *Why did you 
not return with it to the seflora? You would have been 
honorably rewarded.’ 

“*T reasoned then that you would not have allowed me 
to receive a reward as a guest of the house, These Span 
iards are gentlemen.’ 

‘I gasped, ‘ Where is the money-jat 

***1t is here in Cobre.’ 

‘* He continued his narrative 

«The country people, who are vl] heart and kindness, 
helped me barrel the jar in orchids and take it to the sea 

‘** “We embarked. The sea was like glass as we sailed 
away. Then I began to think of what I had done, and a 
fire was kindled within me. It burned—here in my heart 
My thoughts caused it to burn. No one can tell what I 
have suffered. 

‘** We had not been long out to sea when a cloud began 
to stretch across the sky like an apparition. It darkened 
and threw a shadow over the waters. Then a wind arose 
coming down from Cape Maisi, to the north. The boat 
tossed about like a shaving. She took in water. The 
sailors cast out the cargo, and ordered me to roll out the 
barrel, 
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[ refused; they stormed. Such thunder! Such 
lightning | The heavens seemed bowed upon the sea 
They threw over the barrel. It was my life; my 
heart was in it It floated, and I threw myself upon it, 
and drifted with it upon the war of the waters. I lost it 
in the rain and darkness, but swam and found it again 
I never could have belic ved that such a power of struggle 
Was in mit Sefor, as the storm broke, something hap 
pened, I will tell you what happened when you shall 
come to have confidence in me. Some day I will tell you 
After the storm the sailors found me, and I drew 
the barrel after the boat with a cord 
“*We landed at Santiago. I looked in the glass at 


the hotel. and saw that something had come over me I 
could not tell what. Ido not know now, only that my heart 
vas on fire. and thoughts made it burn, and I withered 


Then I thought of Fidele. and a new spirit came to me 

Sefior. you will be slow to believe what I am about 
to sav, after my unworthy conduct. That money-jar be- 

ngs to the sou! of Fidele 

‘Bueno" [ said, in the sense of well 

She had prepared it as an offering to the shrine of 
the Virgin of Charity. To make a pilgrimage to the 
shrine with this offering was the dearest wish of her life.’ 
*«* Bueno, my friend 

I desire to make that gift to the shrine for her now, 


after she has laid in the grave for sixty years But, 
en Lam a thief.’ 

You are a thief, amigo mio.’ 

I r to hear the winds of Cape Maisi 


I hoped neve 
gain, except on a home voyage, but | must go back to 
ie mountains and confess my conduct.’ 
sueno, bueno; that resolution is worth more than 
ill the money-jars of Spain!’ 

If she forgive me, I am going to ask her permission 

make a Christmas offering of the money - jar to the 


shrine, as a penitent soul. A new spirit’ seems to be 
euiding -m All my desires have changed. I have found 
a new person in me. I have now the strength to do 
right Help me to begin. I am going to live again. 
Sefior Consul, you have been true to me, a roofless wan- 


dere. 

‘There is but one way to begin a new life, and to 
cause the new spirit that you have found in you to grow: 
Go back to the sefiora! ‘That is the first step.’ 

He dared the winds from Cape Muaisi and the plunging 
ivain, and in a week he returned to Santiago and 
Cobre 
I could see a new joy in his face. My heart leaped 


‘* What said the sefiora?’ asked I. ‘ You told her all?’ 
‘All, sefior. IT made a glass of my soul.’ 
And what did the sefiora say?’ 


She said Amigo, I forgive you all. Take the 
money-jar to the shrine of Our Lady of Charity, for | can 
see that God wills you to do it. This is the hour I have 
been waiting for all these withering years. Now I can 
die content.’ She said that. Then she crossed herself 
and called to Mousieur Rosseau: ‘‘ Let him be rewarded, 
doubloon for doubloon.’ 

Then she began to tremble. Her hands trembled, and 
then they were still Her face quivered, and then it be 
came like wax Her eyelids fell, and she sat there like a 
thing of clay; her breath was gone. Senor, how mysteri 
ous is life 

** Did they reward you? 

‘Sefior, can you think that I would accept any re 

ward after my conduct? There is a new spirit in me. I 
m going to-day to give up the money-jar. Will you go 


with me? 
‘‘T began to hope for the new man that I saw in Ralph 
Marlowe. Tl analyzed his motives now-—he was not seck- 


ing for gain, but for honor, and freedom from the sins 
that bound him, and that sense of honor came from a de- 
sire to fulfil a trust of the dead I went with him to the 
church 

Do the dead know? 

The money-jar was tall and heavy. It had handles 
like ears, and two mulattoes bore it after us. The people 
stared as we passed through Cobre. 

Palm-Sunday had passed, but the church was still a 
bower of palms. The air was heavy with the odors of 
faded flowers 

“We saw at the altar the parish priest. He was di 


recting the decorations for the Christmas festival. He 


came down the aisle to meet us at the door,in his dark 


lis eve fell upon the 


robe, and with an illumined face 
money-jat 

‘What have you here 
sefiors?’ he asked, in a ton 
so spiritu il that it showed 
that his service was faith 
inspired and sincere Is 
it an offering? We have 
need of money. The poor 
multiply 

A money - jar,’ said 
Ralph, in Spanish—‘ an of 
fering from the dead.’ 

It is a strange ex 


perience to which you in 
troduce me, sehor—a mys 
tery. Whendid the owner 


of the treasure die?’ 

Sixty or more years 
ago, your reverence.’ 

That is marvellous 
indeed. But, pardon, how 
did the money -jar fall into 
your hands? Pardon; I 
would know,’ since you 
bring it here.’ 

I looked at the face of 
Ralph A high purpose 
rose into his eyes. A new 
man bad indeed come into 
him I could see the new 
soul as he answered in 
honest tones that echo a 
clear soul: 

I found it I stole it 
after I found it; I now 
bring it to you, though I 
am oue whom your Church 
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would eall a heretic. Iam not a Catholic, but, Catholic or 
Protestant, I love all men who seek to be led by the spirit 
of God.’ 

‘* What words were these ! 

‘**My good friend,’ said the priest, ‘you must have 
had some unusual experience. Why have you brought 
the treasure here?’ 

‘*To tulfil the wishes of the dead. The young saint 
Fidele, who died a generation ago, desired that this 
money-jar be given to this shrine, and I come bringing it 
as a matter of honor. She wished it to be a Christmas 
gift, and she hoped to give it herself and to make a pil- 
grimage to do it—Saint Fidele. I have brought it for her ; 
will you give it to the cause of the Virgin of Charity in 
her name? It is the Christmas offering of the soul of 
Fidele, made by a penitent. You know all.’ 

‘The priest bowed his head as in meditation or prayer, 
and moved back, pressing his hands against his eyes. He 
presently stopped and lifted his white hands iu the air, 
and holding over his head a crucifix, said : 

‘** A vision comes to me—I can see something that you 
do not see; I can see an angel between you and me, an 
angel with a star on her brow. Sefior, I seem to speak 
under the influence of that bright form. Sefior, this day 
shall live again. Seftor, your life is about to change. 
Your service to the dead shall bless you forever. I shall 
pray for you.’ 

** He lifted the crucifix, and seemed gazing upon some 
blesséd form that we could not see. 

‘*The acolytes took up the jar and bore it into the 
sacristy, and the priest moved back towards the altar, 
which was now being illumined in the darkness that was 
falling. 

‘“T was filled with wonder at all these spiritual’ mys- 
teries. I had no fixed opinions then, as I have now. 

* We went out into the twilight. Ralph Marlowe did 
not speak. He put his arm on my shoulder. He was 
crying. Hesaid: 

‘** You cannot trust me now, but you will. The new 
man within me is growing. I saw something on the sea!’ 

‘*We walked along towards the public-house, and I 
could hear him singing, in a low voice, in which was the 
new man and new resolution : 


‘Once on the raging seas Lrode; 
The storm was loud, the night was dark !’ 


‘‘ Christmas week in the tropics seems like a new birth of 
the creation, owing to the simple faith of the people. The 
bells, the music, the palms, the fireworks, the children in 
white robes, the blessing of altars, the crowns of flowers, 
give a living picturesqueness to the Festival of the 
Nativity nowhere else to be found. All join in the joy. 

‘*The Miracle Church at Cobre had melodious bells. We 
could not resist them on that Christmas week. 

‘*We went to the church with the tide of garlanded 
people to look into the representation of the sacred cradle. 
And, owing to the gift that Ralph had made in the name 
of the little Saint Fidele, our coming was hailed like a 
visit from the Magi. 

“ The parish priest approached us in one of these visits, 
and repeated, with a change of pronouns, 

** That day shall live again! 

‘*Ralph was affected, and he said to me, on leaving the 
church, which was blazing with lights and made misty 
by odorous oils, 

‘**T care for myself no more; I am going to give my- 
self to humanity; my old self is gone!’ 

‘*He had become another being. A new spirit creates 
life anew. His face was changing. 

* He returned to England. 

‘‘What followed Ralph after these strange experi- 
ences? I asked this question daily for years, for the young 
wanderer had gained my affection. I had seen in him 
the struggle of a soul against a lower nature. Did he 
ever regain the moral will? Did he ever become ‘ his old 
Christmas self again’? Did that day live again? 

‘*T heard from him once in a brief letter. He said that 
the doors of home had been opened to him; that that 
night’s experience in the raging sea had led him to reli- 
gious consecration; that there was nothing to live for in 
this world but the soul, and that he was preparing to en- 
ter the church asadeacon. He thanked me over and over 
again for what I had been to him and had sought to do 
for him. A consular agent meets with many experi- 
ences like these. I pitied him, loved him, and hoped for 
him. 

‘*Ifis memory would come back to me when I heard 





“*T SAW SOMETHING ON THE SEA.’” 


the bells of the Miracle Church of Cobre ringing, as I fre- 
quently did, for I often visited the English colony at the 
mines. 

‘Just before the war 1 was called back to England, 
some fifteen years after the finding of the money-jar, 
which had become a kind of Christmas legend in ‘the 
place. I was in search of a man who had gone from 
Santiago to Southampton, and had disappeared in the 
English towns. I failed to find him, and I came, on the 
week of the Christmas holidays, to Southampton, and 
there waited for a ship. 

‘In the little sailors’ chapel down by the sea, near the 
place where Canute is said to have rebuked his courtiers 
by commanding the waves on an overturning throne, an 
‘appointment’ was made one night that there would be 
a union children’s festival at the church at Winchester, 
and that the Bishop of Winchester would be assisted on 
that occasion by the new Bishop of Ripon, who was called 
the ‘ children’s bishop,’ who would sing solos with the chil- 
dren in the choruses. Winchester was some miles away, 
but I recalled that the church was the place once famous 
for the mortuary chests of the Saxon kings, and having 
some days to wait, I resolved to attend the festival. 

‘I entered the church. It was long, vast, and dim. 
Over the altar was a cloud of evergreens, and in the ever- 
greens burned a star. I was early, and I took my place 
in a recess where I could look directly at the choir. 

** Waiting, I took up a programme. My eye ran over 
it; one of the numbers read, ‘Old Song—Scottish melo- 
dy ; chorus and solo: solo by the Bishop of Ripon.’ 

‘*My mind travelled back to the evening of that night 
on the coffee-mountains of the province of Santiago when 
Ralph Marlowe bad sung Henry Kirke White’s song to 
the Scottish melody of ‘Bonnie Doon.’ I looked up to 
the star in the evergreens, and wondered. I somehow 
felt the near approach of some kindred spirit—some souls 
are organized to receive such impressions ; mine is. 

“The church blazed with lights and filled with people. 
The great chorus of children gathered, and the organ 
thundered Handel’s Halleluiahs, shaking the tombs of 
the Saxon kings, who ceased to listen long centuries 
ago. The Bishop of Winchester conducted the exer- 
cises, which were very simple and beautiful. 

“At last the number entitled the ‘Old Song’ was 
reached. The children arose to sing, when there ap- 
peared among them in his white robes one of the most 
spiritual faces upon which I ever looked. But back of 
those luminous features was a face that I seemed to have 
met in some long gone experience in life. 

‘*The organ thundered again. It had a soul that day. 
It was indeed the old air of ‘ Bonnie Doon’ that was roll- 
ing under the roofs that covered the royal dead of the 
long dead centuries. The chorus arose, and the mighty 
church was flooded with the old song: 


‘When, marshalled on the nightly plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky, 
One star alone of all the train 
Caw fix the sinner’s wandering eye : 
Hark, hark, to God the chorus breaks 
From every host, from every gem; 
But one alone the Saviour speaks— 
It is the star of Bethlehem.’ 


‘The congregation became silent. The church seemed 
breathless and waiting. The organ was playing mystic 
music, so sweet and low that the pipes seemed pastoral. 
The Bishop of Ripon was about to sing. 

‘Then the storm of music rose again. The voice of 
the bishop rolled out as on the waves of a singing sea: 


*Once on the stormy seas I rode; 

The winds were high, the night was dark: 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 

The wind that tossed my foundering bark. 
Deep horror then my vitals froze; j 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem; 
When snddenly a star arose— 

It was the star of Bethlehem !’ 


‘* His eye fell upon me. I saw his countenance change. 
I saw his lips quiver. He turned and looked up to the 
star blazing in the cloud of evergreens over the cross 
behind the altar, then his eye again fell upon me. 

‘* Now came a great burst of song, the bishop leading: 


‘It was my guide, my light, my all; 
It bade my dark foreboding cease, 
And through the storm and danger’s thrall 
It led me to the port of peace. 
Now, safely moored, my perils 
oer, 
I'll sing first in night's dia- 
dem, 
Forever and forevermore, 
The star, the star of Bethle- 
hem!’ 


“The next number on 
the programme was ‘An 
Address by the Bishop of 
Ripon.’ 

‘*‘How noble and_in- 
spired he looked as he came 
forward! 

“He began: ‘I was once 
tossed on the waves off 
Guantanamo Bay, and my 
soul was heavy with sin. 
A Star broke through the 
clouds and blazed out like 
yonder star in the clouds 
of evergreens. Sefor Con- 
sul, sitting before me in 
yonder pew, that is what 
I saw that night, of which 
I promised to tell you. 
Sefior Consul, you will be 
lieve me now — that day 
lived again !” 

Do the dead know? Do 
they reward us for ful- 
filling their good wishes? 
Answer me, O Christmas 
night; O night sacred to 
all good souls! Dios sabe! 
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THE GREAT STAIRCASE 
AT LANDOVER HALL 


A Christmas Story. By Frank R. Stockton 


WAS spending a few days in the little village of 
Landover, simply for the purpose of enjoying the 
beautiful scenery of the neighborhood, I liad come 
up from Mexico because the weather was growing 

too warm in that region, and I was glad of the chance to 
vary my interesting and sometimes exciting travels with 
a little rest in the midst of this rural quiet. 

It was early summer, and I had started out for an after- 
noon walk, when, just upon the outskirts of the village, 
my attention was attracted by a little group at a gateway 


which opened upon the road. There were two women 
and an elderly man. The women appeared to be taking 
leave of the man, and one of them frequently put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. I walked slowly, because I did not 
wish to intrude upon what seemed to be an affecting leave- 
taking; so when I reached the gate the women had gone, 
but the man was still standing there looking after them 
Glancing over the low fence, I saw a very pretty grove, 
apparently not well kept; and some distance back, among 
the trees, a large old house. The man was looking at me 


with a curiosity which country people naturally betray 
when they see « stranger, and as I was glad to have some 
one to talk to, I stopped 

‘Is this one of the old family mansions of Landover?” 
T asked. He was a good-looking man, with the air of a 
head gardener 

‘Tt is not one of them, sir,” he answered; ‘‘it is the 
only one in the village. It is called Landover Hall, and 
the other houses growed up around it.’ 

‘*Who owns it?” I asked. 
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That is‘hard to say, sir.” he said, with a grim smile; 
‘* 6] rh perhaps I e uld tell you in the course of a couple 
of weeks Ihe family who lived there is dead and gone, 
and evervthing in it is to be sold at auction.” 

[ became interested, and asked some questions, which the 
man Was very willing toanswer. it was an old couple who 
had owned it, he said. The husband had died the previous 
year, and the wife about ten days ago. The heirs were a 


brother and sister living out in Colorado, and as they had 
never seen the house, and cared nothing about it, or about 
uiyvthing that was in it, they had written that they wished 
everything to be sold, and the money sent to them as soon 
as possible } 

“And that is the way it stands,” said the old man. 
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‘* Next week there is to be a sale of the personal property— 
a‘ vandoo’ we ¢all it out here—and every movable thing 
in the house and grounds is to be sold to the highest bid- 
der; and mighty little the things will bring, it’s my opin- 
ion. Then the house will be sold, as soon as anybody 
can be found who wants it.” 

‘Then there is no one living in the house at present?” 
said I. 

‘Nobody but me,” he answered. ‘‘ That was the cook, 
and her daughter the chambermaid, who just left here, 
There is a black man who attends to the horses and cows, 
but he will go when they are sold; and very soon I will go 
too, I suppose.” 

Have you lived here long?” I asked, 


‘Pretty near all my life,” said he. 

I was greatly interested in old houses, and I asked the 
man if I might look at the place. 

‘*T have not had any orders to show it,” he said; ‘‘ but 
as everything is for sale, I suppose the sooner people see 
the household goods the better; there’s many a bit of old 
furniture, candlesticks, and all that sort of thing, which 
strangers might like to buy. Oh yes; you can come in if 
you like.” 

I shall not attempt to describe the delightful hour | 
spent in that old house and in the surrounding grounds, 
There was a great piazza in front; a wide hall stretched 
into the interior of the mansion, with a large fireplace on 
one side, and a noble staircase at the further end, a sin- 
gle flight of stairs running up to a platform, and then 
branching off on each side to the second floor. On the 
landing stood one of the tallest clocks I have ever seen. 
There were portraits on the walls, and here and there a 
sporting picture, interspersed with antlers and foxes’ heads 
mounted on panels, with the date of the hunt inscribed be- 
neath. There was an air of largeness and gravity about 
the furniture in the hall which was very pleasing to me, 
and when I entered the long drawing-room I found it 
so filled with books and bric-d-brac of the olden days, with 
many quaint furnishings, that, had I been left to myself, 
even the long summer afternoon would not have sufficed 
for their examination. Upstairs was the same air of old- 
fashioned comfort. The grounds—the grass rather long, 
and the bushes untrimmed—were shaded by some grand 
old trees, and beyond there were gardens and some green 
pasture-fields. 

I did not take the walk that I had proposed to myself 
When I left the old house 1 inquired the name of the 
agent who had charge of the estate, and then I went back 
to the village inn, where I sat communing with myself 
for the rest of the afternoon and all the evening. 

I was not yet thirty, I had a good fortune, and I had 
travelled until I was tired of moving about the world. 
Often I had had visions of a home, but they had been 
very vague and fanciful ones. Now, for the first time in 
my life, I had seen a home for which I really might care; 
a house to which I might bring only my wearing apparel, 
and then sit down surrounded by everything I needed, 
not even excepting books. 

Immediately after breakfast I repaired to the office of 
Mr. Marchmay, the lawyer who had charge of the proper- 
ty. I staid therealong time. Mr. Marchmay took dinner 
with me at the inn, and in the evening we sent a telegram 
to Colorado. I made a proposition to buy everything for 
cash, and the price agreed upon between me and Mr. 
Marchmay was considerably higher than could have been 
expected had the property been sold at auction. It is 
needless to say that my offer was quickly accepted, and 
in less than a week from the day I had first seen the old 
house I became its owner. The cook and the house-maid 
who had retired in tears from its gateway were sent for, 
and reinstalled in their offices; the black man who had 
charge of the horses and cows continued to take care of 
them, and old Robert Flake was retained in the position 
of head gardener and geueral care-taker, which he had 
held for so many years. 

That summer was a season of delight to me, and even 
when autumn arrived, and there was a fire in the great 
hall, I could not say that I had fully explored and exam- 
ined my home and its contents. I had had a few bachelor 
friends to visit me, but for the greater part of the time I 
had lived alone. I liked company, and expected to have 
people about me, but so long as the novelty of my new 
possessions and my new position continued I was com- 
pany enough for myself. 

At last the holiday season came around, and I was still 
alone. I had invited a family of old friends to come and 
make the house lively and joyous, but they had been pre- 
vented from doing so. I afterward thought of asking 
some of my neighbors to eat their Christmas dinner in 
the old house, but I found that they all had ties and ob 
ligations of their own, with which I should not seek to 
interfere. And thus it happened that late on Christmas 
eve I sat by myself before a blazing fire in the hall quiet 
ly smoking my pipe. The servants were all in bed, and 
the house was as quiet as if it contained no living being 

For the first time since I lived in that house I began to 
feel lonely, and I could not help smiling when I thouglit 
that there was no need of my feeling lonely if I wished it 
otherwise. For several years I had known that there 
were mothers in this country, and even in other coun- 
tries, who had the welfare of their daughters at heart, 
and who had not failed to let me know the fact; I had 
also known that there were young women without mo 
thers who had their own welfare at heart, and to whom 
a young man of fortune was an object of interest, but 
there was nothing in these recollections which interested 
me in these lonely moments. 

The great clock on the landing-place began to strike, 
and I counted stroke after stroke; and when there were 
twelve I turned to see whether I had made a mistake, and 
if it were now really Christmas day. But before my eves 
had reached the face of the clock IT saw that I was mis 
taken in supposing myself alone. At the top of the broad 
flight of stairs there stood a lady. 

I pushed back my chair and started to my feet. I 
know my mouth was open and my eyes staring. I could 
not speak; I doubt if 1 breathed. 

Slowly the lady descended the stairs. There were two 
tall lamps on the newel-posts, so that IT could see her dis 
tinctly. She was voung, and she moved with the grace 
of perfect health. Her gown was of an olden fashion, 
and her hair was dressed in the style of our ancestors 
Her attire was simple and elegant, but it was evident that 
she was dressed for a festive occasion 

Down she came, step by step, and I stood gazing, not 
only with my eyes, but, I may say, with my whole heart. 
I had never seen such grace; I had never seen such 
beauty 

She reached the floor, and advanced a few steps toward 
me; then she stopped. She fixed her large eyes upon me 
for a moment, and then turned them away. She gazed at 
the fire, the walls, the ceiling, and the floor. There came 
upon her lovely features an almost imperceptible smile, 
as though it gave her pleasure thus to stand and look 
about her. 

As for me, I was simply entranced. Vision or no vision, 
spirit from another world or simply a mist of fancy, it 
mattered not. 

She approached a few steps nearer, and fixed her eyes 
































upon mine. I trembled as I stood 
wish of my heart came to my lips. 

“If what?” she asked, quickly 

I was startled by the voice. It was rich, it was sweet, 
but there was something in its intonation which suggest- 
ed the olden time. I cannot explain it. It was like the 
perfume from an ancient wardrobe opened a hundred 
years after a great-grandmother had closed and locked it, 
when even the scent of rose and lavender was only the 
spirit of something gone, 

‘Oh, but if you were real!” I said 

She smiled, but made no reply. Slowly she passed 
around the great hall, coming so near me at one time that 
I could almost have touched her. She looked up at the 
portraits, stopping before some old candlesticks upon a 
bracket, apparently examining everything with as much 
pleasure as i had looked upon them when first they be- 
came mine 

When she had made the circuit of the hall, she stood 
as if reflecting. Fearful that she might disappear, and 
knowing that a spirit must be addressed if one would 
hear it speak, I stepped toward her. I had intended to 
ask her if she were, or rather ever had been, the lady of 
this house, why she came, and if she bore a message, 
but in my excitement and infatuation I forgot my pur 
pose; I simply repeated my former words—**Oh, if you 
were but real!” 

‘Why do you say that?” she asked, with a little gentle 
petulance. *‘I am not real, as you must know. Shall I 
tell you who I was, and why I am here?” 

I implored her to do so. She drew a little nearer the 
fire. ‘It is so bright and cheerful,” she said. ‘'It is 
many, many years since I have seen a fire in this hall. 
The old people who lived in this house so long never 
built a fire here—at least on Christmas eve.” 

I felt inclined to draw up a chair and ask her to sit 
down, but why need a ghost sit?) I was afraid of making 
some mistake. I stood as near her as I dared, eagerly 
ready to listen. 

‘**T was mistress of this house,” she said. ‘* That was a 
long, long time ago. You can see my portrait hanging 
there.” 

I bowed. I could not say that it was her portrait. An 
hour before, I had looked upon it as a fine picture; now it 
seemed to be the travesty of a woman beyond the reach 
of pigments and canvas. 

‘I died.” she continued, *t when I was but twenty-five, 
and but four years married. I had a little girl three 
years old, and the very day before I left this world I led 
her around this hall and tried to make her understand 
the pictures, That is her portrait on this other wall.” 

I turned, and following the direction of her graceful 
hand, my eyes fell upon the picture of an elderly lady 
with silvered hair and benignant countenance. 

‘Your daughter?” I gasped. 

‘ Yes,” she answered; ‘she lived many years after my 
death. Over there, nearer the door, you may see the pic- 
ture of her daughter—the plump young girl with the 
plumed hat.” y : 

Now, to my great surprise, she asked me to take a seat. 
‘It seems ungracious,” she remarked, ‘‘ that in my own 
house I should be so inhospitable as to keep you standing. 
And yet it is not my house; it is yours.” 


Involuntarily the 
‘If—” I exclaimed. 
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Obedient to her command, for such I felt it to be, I 
resumed my seat, and to my delight, she took a chair 
not far from me. Seated, she seemed more graceful 
and lovely than when she stood. Her shapely hands 
lay in her lap; soft lace fell over them, like tender mist 
upon a cloud. As she looked at me her eyes were 
raised, 

‘* Does it distress you that this house should now be 
mine?” I asked. 

‘Oh, no, no,” she answered, with animation; ‘‘I am 
very glad of it. The elderly couple who lived here be- 
fore you were not to my liking. Once a year, on Christ- 
mas eve, lam privileged to spend one hour in this house, 
and although I have never failed to be here at the ap 
pointed time, it has been years, as I told you, since I saw 
a fire on that hearth and a living being in this hall. I 
knew you were here, and I am very glad of it. It pleases 
me greatly that one is living here who prizes this old place 
as 1 once prized it. This mansion was built for me by 
my husband upon the site of a smaller house, which he 
removed. The grounds about it. which I thought so 
lovely, are far more lovely now, For four years I lived 
here in perfect happiness, and now one hour each year 
something of that happiness is renewed.” 

Ordinarily I have good control of my actions and of my 
emotions, but at this moment I seemed to have lost all 
power over myself; my thoughts ran wild. To my amaze- 
ment, I became conscious that I was falling in love—in 
love with something which did not exist; in love witha 
woman who once had been. It was absurd; it was ridicu 
lous; but there was no power within me which could 
prevent it? 

After all, this rapidly growing passion was not alto- 
gether absurd. She was an ideal which far surpassed 
any ideal I had ever formed for the mistress of my home. 
More than that, she had really been the mistress of this 
house, Which was now my home. Here was a vision of 
the past fully revealed to my eyes. As the sweet voice 
fell upon my ears, how could I help looking upon it as 
something real, listening to it as something real, and lov- 
ing it. 

I think she perceived my agitation; she looked upon 
me wonderingly. 

‘**T hoped very much,” she said, ‘‘ that you would be in 
this hall when I should come down to-night, but I feared 
that I should disturb you, that 
perhaps I might startle or—” 

I could not restrain myself. 
I rushed toward her and in- 
terrupted her with passionate 
-arnestness, “4 

‘*Startle or trouble me!” I 
exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, gracious lady, . 
you have done but one thing 
to me to-night—you have made 
me love you! Pardon me; I 
cannot help it. Do not speak 
of impossibilities, of passionate 
ravings, of unmeaning words. 
Lady, I love you; I may not 
love you as you are, but I love 
you as you were. No happi- 
ness on earth could equal that 
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of seeing you real—the mistress of this house, and myself 
the master.” 

She rose, drew back a little, and stood looking at me. 
If she had been true flesh and blood she could not have 
acted more naturally. 

For some moments there was silence, and then a ter- 
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rible thonght Gime into my head. Had I a right to speak 
to her thus, even if she were but the vision of something 
that had been? She had told me of ier husband; she had 
spoke n of her daughter; but she had said ho word which 
would give me reason to believe that little girl was father- 
less when her mother led her around the hall and ex- 
plained to her the family portraits. Had I been address- 
ing my wild words of passion to one whose beauty and 
crace, When they were real and true, belonged to another? 
Had I spoken as I should not have spoken even to the 
vision of a well-loved wife? 1 trembled with apprehen- 
sion 

Pardon me,” I said, ‘tif I have been imprudent. Re- 
member that I know so little about you, even as you 
were 

When she answered there was nothing of anger in her 
toue, but she spoke softly, and with, I thought, a shade 
of pity ‘ 

‘You have said nothing to offend me, but every word 

you have spoken has been so wild and so far removed 
from.sense and reason that I am unable to comprehend 
your feelings.” 
" «They are easy to understand!” Lexclaimed. ‘I have 
seen my ideal of the woman I could love. I love you; that 
is all! Again I say it, and I say it with all my heart: 
Would you were real! Would you were real!” 

She smiled. I am sure now she understood my pas- 
sion. I am sure she expected it. I am sure that she 
pitied me 

Suddenly a change of expression came over her face; a 
beaming interest shone from her eyes; she took some 
steps toward me 

‘I told you,” said she, speaking quickly, ‘* that what 
you have said seems to be without sense or reason, and 
yet it may mean something. Iassure you that your words 
liave been appreciated. I know that each one of them 
is true and comes from your heart. And now listen to 
me while I tell you—” At that moment the infernal 
clock upon the landing-place struck one, It was like the 
crash of doom. I stood alone in the great hall. 

Tie domestics in that old house supposed that I spent 
Christmas day alone; but they were mistaken, for wher- 
ever I went my fancy pictured near me the beautiful 
vision of the night before. She walked with me in the 
crisp morning air; I ied her through the quiet old rooms, 
and together we went up the great staircase and stood 
before the clock—the clock that I had blessed for striking 
twelve and cursed for striking one. At dinner she sat 
opposite me in a great chair which I had had placed there 
—‘ for the sake of symmetry,” as I told my servants. 
After what had happened, it was impossible for me to be 
atone 

‘he day after Christmas old Mr. Marchmay came to 
call upon me. He was so sorry that I had been obliged 
to spend Christmas day all by myself. I fairly laughed 
as I listened to him. 

There were things which T wanted him to tell me if 
he could, and I plied him with questions. I pointed to 
ihe portrait of the lady near the chimney-piece, and asked 
him who she was 

‘That is Mrs. Evelyn Heatherton, first mistress of this 
house; | have heard a good deal about her. She was very 
unfofttunate, She lost her life here in this hall on Christ- 
mas eve. She was young and beautiful,and must have 
looked a good deal like that picture.” 

I forgot myself. ‘I don't believe it,” I said. “It 
does not seem to me that that portrait could have been a 
good likeness of the real woman.”’ 

‘You may know more about art than I do, sir,” said 
he. ‘It has always been considered a tine picture; but 
of course she lived before my time. As I was saying, she 
died here in this hall. She was coming down stairs on 
Christmas eve; there were a lot of people here in the hall 
Waiting to mect her. She stepped on something on one 
of the top steps—a child’s toy, perhaps—and lost her foot- 
ing. She fell to the bottom and was instantly killed— 
killed in the midst of youth, health, and beauty.” 

And her husband,” T remarked, ‘* was he—” 

‘Oh, he was dead!” interrupted Mr. Marchmay.  ‘* He 
died when his daughter was but amere baby. By-the-way,” 
said the old gentleman, ‘‘it seems rather funny that the 
painting over there—that old lady with the gray hair—is 
the portrait of that child. It is the only one there is, I 
suppose.” 
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I did not attend to these last words. My face must 
have glowed with delight as I thought that I had not 
spoken to her as I should not. If I had known her to be 
real, I might have said everything which I had said to the 
vision of what she had been. 

The old man went on talking about the family. That 
sort of thing interested him very much, and he said that, 
as I owned the house, I ought to know everything about 
the people who formerly lived there. The Heathertons 
had not been fortunate. They had lost a great deal of 
money, and, some thirty years before, the estate had passed 
out of their hands and had been bought by a Mr. Kennard, 
a distant connection of the family, who, with his wife, 
had lived there until very recently. It was to a nephew 
and niece of old Mr. Kennard that the property had 
descended, The Heathertons had nothing more to do 
with it. 

‘* Are there any members of the family left?” I asked. 

‘Oh yes!” said Mr. Marchmay. ‘*Do you see that 
portrait of a girl with a feather in her hat? She is a grand- 
daughter of that Evelyn Heatherton up there. She is an 
old woman now and a widow, and she it was who sold the 
place to the Kennards. When the mortgages were paid 
she did not have much left, but she manages to live on 
it. But I tell you what you ought to do, sir: you ought 
to go and see her. She can tell you lots of stories of this 
place, for she knows more about the Heathertons than 
any one living. She married a distant cousin who had the 
family name; but he was a poor sort of a fellow, and he 
died some fifteen years ago. She has talked to me about 
your having the old house, and she said that she hoped 
that you would not make changes and tear down things. 

3ut of course she would not say anything like that to 
you; she is a lady who attends to her own business.” 

‘** Where does she live?” I asked. ‘‘I should like, above 
all things, to go and talk to her.” 

‘It is the third house beyond the church,” said Mr. 
Marchmay. ‘Iam sure that she will be glad to see you. 
If you can make up your mind to listen to long stories 
about the Heathertons you will give her pleasure.” 

The next day I made the call. The house was neat, but 
small and unpretentious—a great drop from the fine hall 
which I now possessed. 

The servant informed me that Mrs. Heatherton was at 
home, and I was shown into the little parlor—light, warm, 
and pleasantly furnished. In a few minutes the door 
opened, and I arose, but no old lady entered. 

Struck dumb by breathless amazement, I beheld Evelyn 
Heatherton coming into the room! 

I could not understand; my thoughts ran wild. Had 
some one been masquerading? Had I dreamed on Christ- 
mas eve, or was I dreaming now? Had my passionate 
desire been granted? Had that vision become real? 

I was instantly convinced that what I saw before me 
was true and real, for the lady advanced toward me and 
held out her hand. I took it, and it was the hand of an 
actual woman. 

Her mother, she said, begged that I would excuse her; 
that she was not well and was lying down. Mr. March- 
may had told them that I was coming, and that I wanted 
to know something about the old house; perhaps she 
might be able to give me a little information. 

Almost speechless, I sat down, and she took a chair not 
far from me. Her position was exactly that which had 
been taken by the vision of her great-grandmother on 
Christmas eve. Her hands were crossed in her lap, and 
her large blue eyes were slightly upraised to mine. She 
was not dressed in a robe of olden days, nor was her hair 
piled up high on her head in bygone fashion, but she was 
Evelyn Heatherton in form and feature and in quiet grace. 
She was some years younger, and she lacked the dignity 
of a woman who had been married, but she was no stranger 
to me; I had seen her before 

Encouraged by my rapt attention, she told me stories of 
the old house where her mother had been born, and all 
that she knew of her great-grandmother she related with 
an interest that was almost akin to mine. ‘‘ People tell 
me,” she said, ‘that I am growing to look like her, and I 
am glad of it, for my mother gave me her name.” 

L sat and listened to the voice of this beautiful girl as I 
had listened to the words which had been spoken to me 
by the vision of her ancestress. If I had not known that 
she was real, and that there was no reason why she should 
vanish when the clock should strike, I might have spoken 


as I spoke to her great-grandmother. I remained en- 
tranced, enraptured, and it was only when the room be- 
gan to grow dark that I was reminded that it was incum- 
bent upon me to go. 

But I came again, again, and again, and after a time it 
so happened that I was in that cottage at least once every 
day. The old lady was very gracious; it was plain enough 
that her soul was greatly gratified to know that the pres- 
ent owner of her old home—the house in which she had 
been born—was one who delighted to hear the family 
stories, and who respected all their traditions. 

I need not tell the story of Evelyn and myself. My heart 
had been filled with a vision of her personality before I 
had seen her. At the first moment of our meeting my 
love for her sprung into existence as the flame bursts from 
a match. And she could not help but love me. Few 
women, certainly not Evelyn Heatherton, could resist the 
passionate affection which I offered her. She did not 
tell me this in words, but it was not long before I came to 
believe it. 

It was one afternoon in spring that old Mrs. Heatherton 
and her daughter came to visit me in my house—the home 
of their ancestors. As I walked with them through the 
halls and rooms I felt as if they were the ladies of the 
manor, and that I was the recipient of their kind hospi- 
tality. 

Mrs. Heatherton was in the dining-room, earnestly ex- 
amining some of the ancestral china and glass, and Evelyn 
and I stood together in the hall, almost under the portrait 
which hung near the chimney-piece. She had been talk- 
ing of the love and reverence she felt for this old house. 
“Evelyn,” said I,“ if you love this house and all that is in 
it, will you not take them and have them for your own? 
And will you not take me and love me and have me for 
your own?” 

I had my answer before the old lady came out of the 
dining-room. She was reading the inscription on an old 
silver loving-cup when we went in to her and told her 
that again Evelyn Heatherton was to be the mistress of 
the old mansion. 

We were married in the early winter, and after a jour- 
ney in the South we came back to the old house, for I had 
a great desire that we should spend the holidays under 
its roof. 

It was Christmas eve, and we stood together in the 
great hall, with a fire burning upon the hearth as it had 
glowed and crackled a year before. It was some minutes 
before twelve, and, purposely, I threw my arm around 
my dear wife and turned her so that she stood with her 
back to the great staircase. J] had never told her of the 
vision I had seen; I feared to do so; I did not know what 
effect it might have upon her. I cared for her so earnest- 
ly and tenderly that I would risk nothing, but I felt that 
1 must stand with her in that hall on that Christmas eve, 
and I believed that I could do so without fear or self-re- 
proach. 

The clock struck twelve. ‘‘ Look up at your great- 
grandmother, Evelyn,” I said; ‘* it is fit that you should 
do so at this time.” In obedience to my wishes her eyes 
were fixed upon the old portrait, and, at the same time, 
looking over her shoulder, my eyes fell upon the vision 
of the first Evelyn Heatherton descending the stairs. 
Upon her features was a gentle smile of welcome and of 
pleasure. So she must have looked when she went out of 
this world in health and strength and womanly bloom. 

The vision reached the bottom of the stairs and came 
toward us. I stood expectant, my eyes fixed upon her 
noble countenance. 

‘**It seems to me,” said my Evelyn, ‘‘as if my great- 
grandmother really looked down upon us, As if it made 
her happy to think that—” 

‘‘Is this what you meant?” said I, speaking to the 
lovely vision, now so near us. 

‘* Yes,” was the answer; ‘‘it is what I meant, and I am 
rejoiced. I bless you and I love you both,” and as she 
spoke two fair and shadowy hands were extended over 
our heads. No one can hear the voice of a spirit except 
those to whom it speaks, and my wife thought that my 
words had been addressed to her. 

** Yes,” said my Evelyn; ‘‘I mean that we should be 
standing here in her old home, and that your arm should 
be around me.” 

I looked again. There was no one in the hall except 
my Evelyn and myself. 
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